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Writer-director David Cage 
discusses his vision for a 
more adult approach to video 
games, and how his personal 

_ experiences and tastes 
affected some of the key 


_Thecreativemindsbehind 
_ several Comed 


_ explain why it’s tough to pull 
____ off humor in video games. 
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| EXPERIENCE GOD OF WAR® AND 
GOD OF WAR? H ON THE PS3 


* Remastered for HD Resolution 
Gameplay at 60 Frames Per Second 
* Full PlayStation® Network Trophy Support SANTA MONICA 
- Includes Voucher for God of War® III E3 2009 Demo 


a, 
i —4 PlayStation.3 PlayStation:Network 


MATURE 17+ va 1 


Intense Violence 
Nudity 


Sexual Themes 
Mime Stron g Lan guage God of War is a registered trademark and the Santa Monica Studio logo is a trademark of Sony Computer Entertainment America Inc. “PlayStation” and the 


and Gore 


MSRP - Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price. 


ESRS “PS” Family logo are registered trademarks and “PS3” and PlayStation®Network logo are trademarks of Sony Computer Entertainment Inc. 


FREE TO DOWNLOAD & FREE TO PLAY ° Freeto download, free to play, no monthly fees 


¢ Extensive dual class system 

¢ Versatile spells and attack combinations 

¢ Enthralling background story 

* Unique dual class character progression 

¢ Extensive character upgrade system 

¢ Dynamic character customization features 


It’s your turn to be a hero in one of the most popular free-to-play games Guild and player housing 

available today. With already more than 2 million registered players worldwide, + Frequent updates with new content, races and classes 
Runes of Magic is a game for people who want to unleash their inner adventurer + Thousands of quests, monsters and items 

and fulfill their destiny. ¢ PvP arena battles and guild wars 


Enter a world where adventure is a way of life and danger lurks around every 
corner. The Demon Lord has unleashed his minions in the once peaceful land of 
Taborea, and warriors, wizards and craftsmen are gathering to band together 
and drive the evil from the lands. Do you have the strength, stamina and will to 


be a leader? 


Fregrrer Fregreter ® FregrTrer 


2a 351 38 SBaeaereeé VETERE TIVE PTLTEREE 


www.RunesofMagic.com 


© “Radiant Arcana” is the copyright and trademark of Runewaker Entertainment Corp. All rights reserved. © “Runes of Magic” published by Frogster America Inc. All rights reserved. 
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ast month, I may have men- 
tioned that we were going to be 
making one or two little changes 
to GamePro this issue. If you've 
flicked through the magazine 
already, hopefully you’ve noticed 
that we've delivered on that. Our 
goal wasn’t just to change how 
the magazine looks but also, more 
importantly, to address the way that we 
write about games, and acknowledge 
them as part of our broader culture. As 
Heavy Rain writer and director David 
Cage discusses in our cover story this 
month, video games are going through 
some very significant changes right now. 
This is in large part due to the changing 
tastes of both the creative teams that 
make games, and all of us in the audi- 
ence, As a community we've all grown up 
together, and the visionaries we've looked 
up to for so long have matured with 

us. Not only have our tastes as gamers 
evolved, but their creative needs have 
altered significantly too. They have very 
different things that they want to say to 
us through their games, and few are so 
brazen in their approach as Cage. Asa 
pairing for our intent with the new Game- 
Pro, can’t think of a better game to kick 
things off with: Heavy Rain, like Indigo 
Prophecy before it, is a mature game in 
the truest sense of the word, and while it 
may not be to everyone’s taste, its intent 
is to move the medium forward. 

Since starting here at GamePro last 
October, I was struck by the similarities 
between the challenges faced by the mag- 
azine and those of the games business 
as a whole. For many of us, GamePro is a 
brand we remember from when we were 
younger, and consequently, deservedly 
or not, a lot of us had cast it off with 
many of the other trappings of youth. 


Nick Geist 
Jessica Reback 
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As I asked around in the games com- 
munity about feelings toward the brand, 
it was clear that there was a lot of fond- 
ness for it. Conversely, there was also a 
strong sentiment that it was “for kids,” 
in large part because of their own ex- 
periences and memories of it. In truth, 
GamePro hasn't been focused on a young 
audience for many years, but it also 
hasn't firmly declared itself as standing 
for anything in particular for a while. 

As the industry has struggled with its 
identity, so too has GamePro. 

Moving forward, our intent will be 
clear. GamePro’s job, both here in print 
and on GamePro.com, will be to provide 
you with mature, thought-provoking 
stories about games, but also (very 
importantly) about the people associated 
with them. In the coming months we will 
endeavor to shine a light on the talents 
that build the experiences we all love so 
much, and also on the people that play 
them and are inspired by them. Whether 
this is David Cage sharing personal 
experiences that influenced his creative 
direction of Heavy Rain, or 8-Bit Vintners 
owner Mike James explaining how video 
games inspired his decision to become 
a wine maker, we will seek out these 
stories and share them with you. We also 
want you to help shape our direction too. 
Please join us on Facebook at facebook. 
com/gamepro and share your views or 
suggestions, and follow us on Twitter at 
twitter.com/gamepro to see what we're 
up to each day. 

As with Heavy Rain, we understand 
that not everything we write about will be 
to everyone's taste, but we hope that all 
of it will inspire discussion either about 
the subjects, or our treatment of them. 
Email us at feedback@gamepro. com with 
your thoughts.~John Davison 
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You're definitely touching on quite a few hot 
topics, While I agree selling an unfinished 
product only to charge gamers more money 
to actually enjoy the full version should be 
punishable by water torture, I’m also a firm 
believer there’s quite a bit of DLC out there 
that can only enhance one’s enjoyment of said 
titles. Many DLC expansions are created long 
after developers have finished with the initial 
product, and one of the beauties of DLC is 
the ability to allow players to continue their 
journey long after the core story is finished. 

[ ask you: are gratuitous DLC expansions a 
crime, or harmless continuation of the core 
experience?—Will Herring 


[ completely agree: DLC is pretty much a bum- 
mer for people like me who have to decide 
between groceries or new video games. That’s 
why I refused to buy The Beatles: Rock Band 
when the developers announced over a dozen 
DLC tracks on the same day they released the 
disc. | mean, really, as if I’m going to buy your 


game now... 


° ° content via PlayStatio Personally, I usually get my fill of a game 
Diabolical houldnt charge for di: with the content that’s already on the disc. 
= CAC VCs / 


scant: Miiaxelians eu _ vr - pin es - Yet, there are still some people who don’t 
Downloadables content. An “ ler example = me = mind spending real money for “virtual cash” 

more money irom g TS 1S ROCKStar to buy these extra add-ons, and that’s who the 
DLC is really for.-McKinley Noble 


I love Rock Band and Guitar Hero games (up 
until GH3, at least), but I’m kind of disap- 
pointed in the track choice. The first two 
Guitar Hero games had awesome soundtracks. 
I wanted to buy World Tour, too, until I looked 
at the setlist. I realize Nu-Metal and Punk mu- 


gamers tod 
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rs to alg aeep into their pockets 


try hav another half of the came that ; ’ ; 

Lf 3 ee) v cil 1OU 1e} if lait Nh the Balle tt hive He S1C are popular now, but I liked 1t better when 
ave come free with the initial it was all rock. Rock Band 2 is mostly 1970s- 
> Game developers dont warn 80s rock, but the most recent Guitar Hero 


games have too much new stuff. If only in just 

DLC add-ons, I'd like to see some older music 

from artists like Guns N’ Roses (not Chinese 

you must pay more money. If they did Democracy—that was the worst $12 I ever 

this, lm positive no one would purchase _ spent), Van Halen, Rush, and maybe even some 
Iron Maiden. Alex Greifenkamp—Villa Grove, IL 


Rest assured you're not alone. With so many 
wannabe rock stars free to pick up a plastic 
instrument from their local GameStop and 


hem 
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shred their way into virtual superstardom, it 
makes sense we'd at least want to rock out to 
iconic bands with legendary solos and sick riffs. 
Like most issues, however, this is a two-sided 
coin. On one hand, there are many Rock Band 
and Guitar Hero fanatics who never even heard 
Van Halen or The Who until they picked up a 
music game, so how can we really judge what 
will ultimately resonate with gamers and find 
its way from their PlayStation to their playlist? 
On the other hand—come on—I'll take “Stair- 
way to Heaven” over the entire Good Charlotte 
discography any day of the week.-WH 


I’m torn on the issue. After all, Guitar Hero 
World Tour has Linkin Park on the disc, and 
they’re probably the best band in the history 
of music. 

On the other hand, I probably could've done 
without Blink-182 and (shudder) Jimmy Eat 
World, which is probably the first form of 
torture to be considered alternative rock. Even 
if you didn’t like World Tour, I'd still recom- 
mend Guitar Hero 5 for your older, dustier 
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tracks. For one thing, there are actually a lot of 
songs on the disc, including some by Motley 
Criie and Johnny Cash. Heck, they’ve even got 
Stevie Wonder, and he’s literally older than all 
the GamePro editors put together. 

Don’t worry, though: Once we run out of 
music, I’m sure we'll start seeing even older 
stuff, like Guitar Hero: American Bandstand. 


—-MN 


I wanted to respond to a point Sid Shuman 
made in “All Secrets Revealed” in the Novem- 
ber 2009 issue of GamePro. He answered what 
he considered to be some tough questions 
about the gaming industry, one of them 
whether video games were art. In my opinion, 
it seems obvious video games are in fact art, 
or rather a combination of different arts. If 
someone draws a picture or paints a person 
or a locale, it’s considered art. Now games are 
full of people and locales of all sorts, some 
very imaginative and extraordinary. Both 

the painter and 3D modeler had a vision and 
created it. The only real difference is one is 
2D and the other is 3D. So is something no 
longer considered art once it enters the realm 
of three dimensions? That would be absurd 
because there are three-dimensional statues 
all around the world of all sorts of things— 
some rather simple—that are all considered 
art. | think it comes down to the definition 

of what art is. For me, it’s anything that was 
molded from a person’s creativity. I would 
most certainly consider the people who create 
the games I play to be creative and artistic. 


Apart from the characters and locales, the 
music and story are both an art form, too. Has 
no one ever heard of the art of storytelling? 

I think we have had a good number of games 
with amazing stories and music scores. How 
can someone not consider video games an art 
form? Brad Ballew—via email 


You certainly raise some excellent points. I, 

for one, have always seen video games as an 
astonishing art form. From venturing to the 
underwater dystopia of Rapture to the aston- 
ishingly detailed cityscapes found in Assassin's 
Creed, modern-day games have really ushered 
in not only a new age of storytelling, but place- 
ment of the player into the protagonist’s shoes. 
These developers, modelers, script writers, 
producers, and designers are breathing life 
into their creations on a daily basis, entrancing 
gamers worldwide and making an incredibly 
amount of individuals feel like they truly 

have an impact on their surroundings. For all 
you naysayers out there, how can this not be 
considered art?-WH 
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I heard a rumor Bethesda was considering an 
Elder Scrolls MMO. I know they had made a 
deal with Interplay to make a Fallout MMO, 
even though that turned into a legal mess. 
However, it seems like a trend is beginning 
with companies wanting to get into the 

MMO business. Personally, I don’t really get 
into MMOs—I like my strong story-driven 
single-player experiences. Plus, my PC just 
doesn’t handle games that well. So it’s a little 
disheartening when I wait years for KOTOR3, 
periodically hearing rumors that it’s com- 

ing, only to discover all along they have been 
working on a PC-only MMO. I don’t mind if 
companies want to make MMOS but I wish 
they wouldn’t forget us console folks who have 
been waiting patiently for another one of their 
great single-player experiences. Is converting 
great licenses into MMOS becoming a trend, or 
am | just being paranoid? Also, will we ever see 
KOTOR3? Brad—via email 


Y'know, I’ve never understood MMOs, as they 
all seem to be a little lacking on good stories. 
Can you imagine if Mass Effect had been a 
mass-multiplayer title? You guessed it: prob- 
ably no “Bow Chika Bow-Wow” with Liara’s 
blue alien booty. 

When it comes down to it, the way MMOs 
are built, they just don’t work on consoles too 
well. Halo Wars is probably the lone exception 
to the rule, but you just can’t get around the 
fact a good ‘ol mouse-and-keyboard combo is 
the best way to command an army. But don’t 
worry, youre totally just being paranoid. 

Your favorite franchises will still be churning 
out great single-player titles, and we'll never 
see anything as ridiculous as a Super Mario 
MMoO...well, I hope not, anyway. 

Oh, and no word on the next KOTOR, but 
there is The Old Republic on the way, even 
though it’s a PC exclusive.-MN 
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After two and a half years of intense 
training, Naruto returns to find that 
everyone s been promoted up the 
ninja ranks—except him. Naruto may 
be older, but is he wiser or stronger? 


Digital Editions also available on: 


@ iTunes amazon.com Pi al 
Network 
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Art Attack! 


I've been a loyal reader of your magazine for 
quite some time, and | think you guys do an 
amazing job. One question, though: How do 
you decide which games are reviewed? One 
recent title that comes to mind is Deadly Crea- 
tures for the Wii. I remember you guys did a 
big preview of it, but you never reviewed it. 
What makes you decide to not review a game, 
even when you've done a big preview on it? 
Brett—Jacksonville, NC 


Sometimes we just don’t have the time to 
review everything that hits store shelves, 
though we review games all month on our 
website GamePro.com. That said, reviews 
editor Tae Kim is usually buried under an 
always-growing mound of unopened titles, 
because it just never stops. Even with our 
stable of freelance writers, sometimes we just 
don't have enough manpower to get to every 
title. For example, any given day of the week, 
we have 23 Naruto games and one copy of the 
newest Pokémon. I’m GamePro’s expert on all 
things that appeal to Japanophiles, but I can 
only work on one game at a time. That means 
I'll only get to play Pokémon, while dozens 

of Dragon Ball and Naruto titles continue to 
clutter the hallways.-MN 
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Cody Phillips 
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2 (TIE). Final Fantasy XIII: 
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Rami Bopearatchy 


This Month's Art Attack Winner will receive 
Batman: Arkham Asylum for PC by Ubisoft. 
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Honorable mention 


W 


Ian Mutchler 


Send us your art! 

GamePro magazine | Art Attack 

501 Second Street, Suite 114, San Francisco, CA 94107-1431 
feedback@gamepro.com 


Ali art becomes the property of GamePro magazine. Sorry, we cannot return artwork. 
We wiil accept color photocopies or digital scans. 


Ernest Galvan 
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Adobe Youth Voices and The Peapod Foundation” have come together to empower teens from underserved communities, 
offering creative tools and guidance to help them develop life skills and grow as individuals. Learn more at plantandinspire.org 
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THE VERDICT 


‘heck out GamePro's Online Show, 1 for the 
‘to-date reviews on this week’s hottest Game Releases. 


Hi, Guy! Game for Good » 
Super Street Fighter Charitable publisher 
iv adds another OneBigGame 
classic character delivers great video 
along with cool new games for an even 
online modes. greater cause. 


From Unreal to 


Street Fighter 
Reality 


Mike Kime 


ideo game artist Mike 
Kime knows a thing or 
two about painting in 
broad strokes. His 
résumé includes his 
current position at 
Epic Games as well 

as co-founding 
Flashbang Studios, creators of 
casual games like Glow Worm. 
This year, he’s made waves by 
again merging two very 

different worlds—the cartoony 
characters of Street Fighter 

with the realistic grittiness 
employed by many of today’s 
most popular games. With the 
recent release of his latest art 

and the upcoming release of 
Super Street Fighter IV, we 

talked to Mike about his work 
and how he's made some of 
gaming’s most outlandish 
characters look real. >» 


= To view more of Mike's work visit pseudo-pod.com CONT'D ON NEXT PAGE 


ike’s first work, which came to light 

during a forum art competition on 

GameArtisans.org, was making a 
realistic version of Guile and his unnatural 
flat-top haircut. His version of Street 
Fighter's American hero gained acclaim from 
sites like Kotaku, as well the Unity Blog—the 
official blog of Street Fighter publisher 
Capcom often read by key Street Fighter 
developers. More recently, he created a life- 
like version of M. Bison that still manages to 
keep the evil leader sinister. 

Seth Killian, Capcom community manager, 
Street Fighter champion, and the namesake 
of Street Fighter IV’s final boss, found 
Kime’s artwork and brought it to his 
company's attention via the Unity Blog. 

“Plenty of games do a nice job with 

realism, but Street Fighter has always had 

a very strong sense of style that’s a clear f 
departure from the grittiness of the real fs si 
world.” Killian said. “That’s part of what sii 
makes Mike's work compelling-it’s a f a7] 
very different direction than we’ve = 
ever gone with these characters.” 

This was a passion project for 
Kime, all due to his admiration of 
the arcade series. “Street Fighter 
II was a game that I not only loved 
and played avidly,’ Kime said, “it made 
me want to create characters.” 

While both characters were created 
outside of gaming engines, Kime noted 
many of his artistic methods are common to 
creating in-game assets. Kime explained his 
process to us: “In order to help achieve the look 
I was going for I used camera based rim lighting 
on the clothing to help give it a soft look. I also 
used reflective materials on the metal bits and a 
gloss map to vary the wetness on the skin. These 
techniques [also] help the look of characters in 
the latest generation of games.” 

Ultimately, his artwork, while widely praised, 

_ will remain just that for the time being. Even 
though the process of putting Guile and Bison into a 
current gaming engine wouldn't take too much work 
given the common development, Kime realizes the 
legal limitations, saying “Since I obviously can’t make 
them for a real game I don’t want to take it too far.” 

With Capcom among his many fans, we hope it can 
go a little further. —Dave Rudden 2 
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Check out the next page of Spawn Point to learn more 
about the creative decisions that went into making 
Guile look unlike he ever has before. ® 
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Kime expla 
how he turned 
otreet Fighter’s 


_cartoony hero 
into areal badass. 
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You must be 18 years of age or older and reside inside the 50 United States to use the GameFly service. 
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Here Comes A New Challenger 

So what’s new and improved? Plenty. 

For starters, the beloved bonus stages of 
Street Fighter II and HI make proud re- 
turns in HD barrel-bashing, car-crunching 
glory. New online modes include Endless 
Battle, where a lobby of eight players 
line up to take on whoever is currently 
the winner; Team Battle, that allows 

you to set up teams from a pool of eight 
players; and Tournament Mode, where 
players can set up brackets for online 


organized gathers. Spectating and voice 
chat are available for all of these modes as 
well. There’s also Replay Channel, where 
players can upload, download, and share 
matches to watch by themselves or in a 
group. And there are lots of other little 
extras, too—new idle character anima- 
tions, new music, updated and brand-new 
backgrounds, and lots of little in-jokes 
and cameos are bound to put smiles on 
the face of longtime Capcom and Street 
Fighter fans. 


STREET 
FIGHTER 


How do you make 
What ts arguably 
the most popular 


ehting game in the 


world even better? 
If youre Capcom, 
you take a long Nard 


look at what makes 


YOU Senre SO dp- 


pealing-both histori- 
cally and in the pres- 
ent and build upon 


years of experience 


such is the approach 


the company is tak- 
Ing with their vener- 


able Street Fighter 
franchise and their 


newest effort, Super 
street Fighter IV. 


All the extra play modes and revamps 
are nice, but as any longtime fighting 
game fan will tell you, they’re merely 
dressing-the real dish is the fighting 
action itself. If you’re worried SSFIV is 
just the original Street Fighter IV with 
a few touch-ups, we can assure you 
otherwise. The numerous additions 
to the character roster and the unique 
play styles they bring to the table are 
undoubtedly going to shake up the way 
you play Street Fighter IV. 


1GHSCORE 00000000 


First on the updated character selec- 
tion are the new oldies, T. Hawk and Dee 
Jay. While fellow Super Street Fighter II 
“New Challengers” Fei Long and Cammy 
were hidden characters in the original 
Street Fighter IV, the other two were left 
out in the cold. But now, they’re ready to 
join the party and bust a few heads in the 
process. Dee Jay’s charge-based move-set 
is similar to the one he had in previous 
appearances, but with a few tweaks to 
make him gel with the rest of the SFIV 
cast. Among his most useful and versatile 
techniques is his Sobat kick, which has 
a very brief period of invulnerability in 
its startup and can set up nasty traps 
and combos in its super-powered EX 
permutation. T. Hawk, meanwhile, has 
more new tricks up his sleeve. Despite his 
large size and grapple-driven technique 
set, he is surprisingly agile and able to use 
skills like the Rising Hawk and Condor 
Dive to cover large gaps between him 
and an opponent. His brand-new special 
move, the Condor Spire, can also send 
him careening across short distances on 


the playfield. 


The Juri Is In 
Juri is the first all-new addition to SFIV’s 
cast. Hailing from South Korea, Juri uses 


Tae Kwon Do-inspired techniques to simul- 
taneously pummel and befuddle her hapless 
opponents. While she deals less damage 
and absorbs more than other fighters, she 
compensates with some very unique skills. 
Juri’s projectiles can be held, meaning she 
can execute the motion for the move and 
hold down the button, and then release 

the button at any time to send the fireball 
flying. She can even move freely around the 
arena while charging multiple projectiles 

at once! Juri also has a tricky skill that can 
nullify an opponent’s attack and send her 
dashing away to a location where she can 
quickly set up a nasty counterattack. 

Finally, Street Fighter Alpha and Final 
Fight alumni Guy makes a comeback with 
class. Guy has been in the shadows for a 
while—-his most recent appearances were 
in the Japan-only strategy/RPG Namco 
x Capcom and the less-said-the-better 
Final Fight: Streetwise. In Super Street 
Fighter IV, he’s not only re-emerging from 
semi-retirement, but kicking all sorts of 
ass along the way. 

Guy is built for speed and agility, and 
his numerous techniques allow him to zip 
around the arena. He shares the “triangle 
jump” ability of Chun-Li, El Fuerte, and 
Vega to maneuver out of corners with 


ease, and Alpha series fans will find plenty 


of Guy’s signature skills implemented in 
SSFIV. His special moves send him running 
across the field (with an optional follow- 
up attack at the end of his run depending 
on which button was used to execute the 
move), as well as an airborne jump that 
can be turned into a strike or throw when 
Guy’s body connects with an opponent. He 
also has a shorter, diagonally oriented spin 
kick attack that can be used to strike down 
competition trying to jump at him. Alpha 
fans may also remember Guy’s ability to 
“chain combo.” He still has a single Chain 
Combo, but it’s unknown if anything else 
will be re-added to his skillset. Perhaps 
most flashy and awe-inspiring is his Ultra 
Combo, that has him sending an opponent 
flying high into the air with a flurry of 
light-speed ninja air dashes until finally 
spinning them back down headfirst into 
the ground. 

And would you believe we’ve only just 
begun detailing some of the new stuff 
Capcom has in store for Super Street 
Fighter IV? There’s still plenty more yet 
to be revealed—more new characters, 
more gameplay changes, and lots of new 
tricks for the old crew. This isn’t just an 
incremental upgrade—Super Street Fighter 
IV is going to pack quite the punch. 
—Heidi Kemps 
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- | [nis April, my fate was sealed, and my upper lip red 


hy this game? I’ve an 
affinity for Western- 
themed video games, 
and I count Redemp- 
tion’s predecessor, Red Dead Revolver, 
among the best of the under-represented 
genre. While you can't go more than a 
month without seeing a game based on 
World War II, there's probably one great 
Western game per console generation. 
The NES had Gun.Smoke, the SNES had 
Sunset Riders, the PlayStation had Wild 
Arms, and Revolver ruled the following 
generation. While we've already had the 
dynamite Call of Juarez: Bound in Blood 
in 2009, the extended nature of this 
console generation just might allow for 
another classic Western. 

With those previous experiences in 
mind, I arrived at Rockstar’s loft witha 
mustache. The demo was held by a group 
of men rocking newly grown ’staches, so | 
knew I was in the right place, and this se- 
quel was in the right hands. 

That’s not to say I gave this game a 
free pass. Wild Arms notwithstanding, 
I’ve preferred my Westerns metered out 
in a specific way—level by level. Capital- 
izing on Rockstar's ultra-popular Grand 
Theft Auto series, Redemption is adopt- 
ing an open-world approach. While 
I wasn't shown enough of the game’s 
“bigger-than-GTAIV” landscape to com- 
pletely sell me on an open world based 
around the Wild West—it did seem pretty 
desolate and empty in areas in some of 
those movies—the actions being taken 
by Rockstar have me convinced that if 
any company can create a working West- 
ern world, they can. 

The lawlessness of the Old West is one 
of its most gaming-friendly features, but 
few titles have captured that aura as Re- 
demption promises to. While the game 
does have a central story focused ona 
late-Western era former outlaw named 
John Marsten, who’s been tasked to take 


down his old gang, the majority of the 
demo consisted of the many non-story 
events he can engage in during his travels. 

Just about every other open-world 
game available—from GTA to Just 
Cause—has been somewhat restrictive 
in doling out side-missions. The hero is 
usually pointed to a specific static spot on 
the map where your character finds a task 
that’s often supposed to be previously un- 
known to him. In keeping with the wild- 
ness of the west, Redemption’s world is 
populated with dynamic events. In our 
time with the demo, a wandering Marsten 
came upon a Mexican lawman who 
needed help recapturing escaped crimi- 
nals he was transporting. Marsten killed 
one of the criminals and lassoed another, 
highlighting the “dead or alive” approach 
to the moral choice. Another under-repre- 
sented Western trope, the lasso, will have 
dynamic uses, as Marsten will be able to 
carry hog-tied outlaws on his shoulder, 
prop the baddies on the back of his horse, 
or drag the scum as he rides his steed. 

The cities of Redemption have life that 
big-city open world games could never 
replicate. I observed shopkeepers ped- 
dling their wares by day and drowning 
their sorrows at the saloon by night. You 
can defend the honor of the prostitutes 
working at the local watering hole if any 
locals decide to get rough. But be care- 
ful—just as you can scan the wall of the 
local prison for criminal bounties, com- 
mitting dishonorable acts while in plain 
view of the law can put a price on your 
head, removable only by paying off the 
bounty or obtaining a pardon. Better don 
that bandana, pilgrim. 

I did get a taste of the game's story, 
showing the longer, multi-faceted na- 
ture of its missions. The one I was able 
to observe began with Marsten making 
his way to a destination in a dynamite- 
loaded carriage, blowing down the gate 
of a town by ditching the wagon at the 


last second. Once inside, he defended 
the town from atop a wall surround- 

ing it, raining down death to approach- 
ing intruders with explosive shots from 
a mounted cannon. Any bad guys who 
made it past your defenses would have 
to be taken down via good-old fashioned 
mano-a-mano gunplay. 


Like my new mustache, Red Dead 
Redemption is approaching terrifying 
new territory, where success is not prom- 
ised. The potential reward, however, is a 
look and feel that just may be unrivaled. 
—Dave Rudden 


Trip is a mastermind of technology, 


making up for her lack of physical 
jth with her knack for electronics. 

hough players will only be able to take 
full control of Monkey, Trip will also play 
an integral role in the duo’s . On 
her role in Enslaved, Antoniades notes 
that “[Trip] will be a source of anxiety, 
commentary, help, and advice...but will 
also kill you if you let her downina 


big way.” 


e¢ Almost everything we dois in response to the praise and criticism we got on 
Heavenly Sword. So willit be a better game? Yes, | believe it will. Longer? You bet. 
Willit reach those deep parts of your soul that no other game will touch? 
Isincerely hope So. 99-Tameem Antoniades 


Monkey is nimble yet brutal, able to 
deftly climb, grapple, and lunge across 
many structures in the game. The slave 
headband he wears was forced upon 
him by Trip, linking the two together 
and forcing Monkey to never venture 
too far away from her, or risk a painful 
death. Furthermore, motion-capture 
whiz Andy Serkis (known to many as 
the voice of Gollum in The Lord of the 
Rings movies) co-directed the four 
week-long motion capture shoot for 
the game, including all of Monkey's 
death-defying leaps. “Serkis is all about 
bringing characters to life in deep and 
unexpected ways,” notes Antoniades. 
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t didn’t take long for 4A executive 

producer Dean Sharpe to decide to 

turn the Russian post-apocalyptic 
novel Metro 2033 into a video game. “I 
started reading the book at 9:00 p.m., and 
by midnight I had already sent an email 
to [the author Dmitry Glukhovsky] say- 
ing ‘Let’s make a game!” Sharpe said. The 
book itself has taken on a cult-like status 
in its native country, and is currently be- 
ing translated into English to coincide 
with the game’s release. The story follows 
Artyom, a young man who was born just 
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before a cataclysmic event in 2013 that 
left the surface of Earth a frozen, irradi- 
ated wasteland. Artyom lives with other 
survivors of the event who have taken 
refuge from the harsh world above them 
in Moscow's underground metro sys- 
tem. The metro stations themselves have 
taken on city-state-like statuses, with 
stations trading goods and weapons with 
others via the tunnel network. Though 
the tunnels offer a sanctuary for inhabit- 
ants from the unforgiving surface, mu- 
tated creatures have started to appear in 


the metro, and they don’t usually show up 
for friendly visits. 

Sharpe is keen to the fact that though 
Metro 2033 is based on literature, it is, 
when it comes down to it, another post- 
apocalyptic game. That said, he feels 
Metro 2033 will bring something fresh 
to the table. “Our [game] is frighteningly 
realistic,’ Sharpe told me. “I actually be- 
lieve that there are not that many good 
games with a post-apocalyptic setting; 
you could count them on your fingers,” 
Additionally, the team didn’t even con- 
sider multiplayer, and concentrated all 
their efforts on making a cinematic, lin- 
ear experience to match the depiction of 
post-apocalyptic Moscow found in the 
novel. “All our effort was put into deliv- 
ering an excellent story without having 
to make any compromises between sin- 
gle and multi-player game modes. This is 
a story-driven experience, and as one of 


our producers said, ‘multiplayer was not 
in the book.” 


Just Beneath The Surface 

From a brief glimpse into the game, it’s 
clear the team at 4A paid close atten- 
tion to detail. One scene | was able to 
play through opened with a beautiful 
panoramic view of a glade, scattered with 
trees, hints of sunlight, and a river. The 
camera slowly zoomed out to reveal that 
Artyom was actually staring at a painting 
in a cramped room underground, and 
zooming out further the inhabitants 

of the metro were shown going about 
their daily lives, some sitting around a 
man playing guitar, others tending to 
their children. The scene was beautifully 
executed, and helped set the tone for the 
rest of the demo. 

One playable section involved Ar- 
tyom travelling with a few survivors 
from one station to the next by way 
of a primitive railway handcar. Every- 
thing was going fine until the tunnel 
started reverberating with the sound 
of menacing growls from far off. Before 


I had time to prepare, a large group of 
fur-covered mutants, which resembled 
wolves with horrific human-like fa- 

cial expressions, was upon the group. 
Armed with a double-barreled shotgun 
I started blasting any mutant who got 
close to our handcar, though they out- 
numbered Artyom and the survivors 
three-to-one. After a grueling fight, our 
group escaped the mutants and made it 
to the next metro station, but the utter 
wretchedness of the creatures’ faces still 
haunt me even as I write this. 


A View From Above 

The underground metro systems are cer- 
tainly not safe, as I found out on our jour- 
ney from one station to the next, but what 
was waiting for Artyom above ground was 
even worse. The above-ground section of 
the demo required Artyom to don a gas 
mask with 15 minutes of protection from 
the radiation on the surface. Any damage 
Artyom took during this section from 
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mutants was reflected by decreased vis- 
ibility through the mask, and as time wore 
on condensation built up and Artyom’s 
breathing was clearly labored. Finding 
new masks to replace damaged ones is es- 
sential when traversing above ground, and 
it adds an extra layer of anxiety; I was al- 
ready disturbed by the mutants that were 
hidden in the shadows of fallen buildings, 
waiting for the right moment to pounce 
on Artyom, but the stress from Artyom’s 
ability to breathe made the section above 
ground extremely tense. 

My time with Metro 2033 was short, 
but it was a great glimpse into the world 
4A is bringing to life from Glukhovsky’s 
novel. Check out the translated excerpts 
from the novel in the accompanying 
screens, which should give you a good 
idea of the game’s oppressive setting and 
the horrific creatures that populate it. 
Keep an eye out for this post-apocalyptic 
thriller that should surface early this year. 
—Andy Burt 
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Melding Charity with Creativity 


TWO AND AHALF YEARS IN THE MAKING, GAMING’S 
MOST AMBITIOUS CHARITY GETS BACKING FROM 
A PLETHORA OF BIG-NAME DEVELOPERS. 


et projects are an outlet for 
many developers to escape 
from their everyday jobs and 
do something exciting on their own, 
but Guerrilla Games co-founder and 
current director of charity group 
OneBigGame, Martin De Ronde 
wants to bring these projects into the 
spotlight for a good cause. “At Guer- 
rilla Games, everyone at our studio 
would finish their normal work and 
either work on their own pet project, 
or go home and play games. It’s like 
that at many studios, where there are 
ideas lying around that aren’t seeing 
the light of day, and we want take 
that creativity and put it to good use,” 
De Ronde told me on a recent visit to 
GamePro. During our conversation De 
Ronde gave me the rundown of what 
OneBigGame is all about, and how 
some of the biggest names in gaming 
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are jumping on board to support the 
charity. I was also able to get some 
hands-on time with the Zée Mode- 
developed music/puzzler Chime, 
which will be the first game published 
under the OneBigGame label. 

The beginnings of OneBigGame 
started with De Ronde two and 
one-half years ago, as the studio was 
originally going to be a platform for 
flash games. Games would be created 
pro bono by De Ronde’s friends in 
the development community, and the 
proceeds would go to the Save The 
Children group, a global charity that 
provides education, health care, and 
emergency aid to children in over 28 
countries. As more developers took 
interest, De Ronde realized the group 
couldn't be limited to flash games. 
Developers wanted to work in XNA 
(Microsoft's Xbox 360 toolset) and 


the PSN platform, and some of 

the ideas that have spawned from 
OneBigGame's limitless creative 
outlet for developers have surprised 
even De Ronde. “Charles Cecil [of Be- 
neath a Steel Sky fame] approached 
us and said he wanted to do an 
adventure version of Minesweeper, 
with a backstory as to why the mines 
are there. I told him to run with it,” 
De Ronde told me. The group has 
since been approached by PaRappa 
the Rapper creator Masaya Matsuura, 
Shiny Entertainment founder David 
Perry, and others—all of whom are 
creating games in their free time to 
give to OneBigGame. 

Currently OneBigGame has 15 titles 
in the works that will be published by 
the group, and they just announced a 
winter release for Chime. The group 
is using a unique model to distribute 


games, making it possible for develop- 
ers to monetize their titles after an 
initial pro bono period. Flash games 
have a 12 month distribution period, 
while bigger titles (like Chime, which 
will be available on XBLA and PC) get a 
six month distribution period. During 
the limited distribution period all pro- 
ceeds will go to the Save The Children 
organization, and after the period ends 
all rights revert back to the developers 
to do with their games what they will. 
“In a way, developers can use OneBig- 
Game as a launch pad for a new IP, and 
we wanted to give them a monetary 
incentive to get involved. Though, 
what we then found out was that about 
80 percent of them said ‘I’m fine, I just 
want to do this regardless because it’s a 
great idea’,” De Ronde told me. 

OneBigGame’s first title, Chime, is a 
unique music game in the vein of Lu- 
mines, but it also utilizes a Tetris-style 
block-building mechanic. Developed 
by Zoe Mode, who worked on the 
SingStar series as well as PSP puzzle 
game Crush, the game itself is a testa- 
ment to OneBigGame’s influence on 
people's willingness to give to a good 
cause; all of the songs in Chime come 
from big-name musicians, and have 
been donated for use by OneBigGame. 
De Ronde showed two stages of Chime, 
one that featured Moby’s track “Ooh 
Yeah” and the other which featured 
“For Silence” by Paul Hartnoll of Or- 
bital. The game will also feature tracks 
from Phillip Glass, Markus Schulz, and 
Fred Deakin. 

Placing Tetris-shaped blocks on a 
grid surface will cue certain elements of 
the song to take shape, and the sounds 
will change depending on where you 
place the shapes. A vertical beam passes 
through the grid, and the goal is to 
create 3-by-3 or more quadrilaterals (or 
“quads”) which will then turn into giant 
glowing shapes on the grid. Pieces of 
shapes that aren’t formed into quads will 
eventually be removed by the beam once 
it passes through four times. Though 
any shape placed on the grid will cue ele- 
ments of the song, the tracks really start 
to build once multiple quads have been 
built on the grid. Due to the nature of 
building the songs up by placing blocks 
on the grid, the songs never sound ex- 
actly the same on repeat playthroughs. 

The full game, when released this 
winter, will contain five tracks, and two 
play modes: Timed and Free Play. If 
Chime is any indication of what OneBig- 
Game will have to offer in the future, 
the games-for-charity group may be well 
on their way to churning out great titles 
for a great cause.—Andy Burt 
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ADFELLAS KANE 


DERANGED NEW GAME 
THAT UNFOLDS AS 


A YOUTUBE-STYLE 
DOCUMENTARY. 


hanghai—A few years after the 
events of the original Kane & 
Lynch: Dead Men, odious law- 
breakers Kane and Lynch are sitting in a 
ratty Chinese restaurant, slurping down 
noodles and unwinding when armed 


SWAT officials suddenly burst into the 
room. This is when the sh*t hits the 


fan,” explains Tom Stratton, studio 

PR and communications manager at 

IO Interactive as the scene unfolds. 
Embracing a bold aesthetic style that’s a 
cross between a snuff film and some- 


thing you'd see on YouTube, Kane & 
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Lynch 2’s seedy Shanghai locales appear 
as though filmed with a shaky cam 
where the action isn’t always framed 
perfectly. “What this does is bring the 
player deeper into this world, which is 
now shown from the erratic perspective 
of self-medicated psychopath Lynch,” 
Stratton says. 

As the chaos in the restaurant heats 
up and bullets tear through the wooden 
walls, reducing them to splinters, video 
decompression glitches and blocking 
artifacts fill the screen. This isn’t a 


problem with the game however—it’s all 
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part of the pseudo-documentary vibe 
IO Interactive is going for with Kane & 
Lynch 2. Beyond the sequel’s bold visual 
direction, the team also promises that 
they've fixed all of the major shooting 
and A.I. issues from the million-selling 
first game (that was slammed hard by 
the critics). 

It’s still too early to tell, but from the 
small taste we got of the new Kane & 
Lynch, we're interested to see if IO will 
finally be able to deliver a gameplay 
experience that matches the well-crafted 
story of the original.—Patrick Shaw 
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BloodFeast: Making arun for it in 
the back alleys of Shanghai is no easy 
task—especially for these two beat-up 
sons of. 


KanyeLunch187: [his is the first good 
look at the new Kane—more discrete 
than the original—the years havent 
treated either of these guys well, but 
clearly Kane is still holding it together 
better than old Lynch back there. 


BloodFeast: You can almost smell the 
trash in the alley behind them—| wonder 
What Kane's looking at... » 


After Kane and 
Lynch realize they're in a less- 
than-favorable situation—they take 
a quick break at a restaurant to 
get some grub and collect their 
thoughts—too bad Chinese SWAT 
was already there... 


KanyeLunchi87: [he cover 
system in Dog Days allows players 
to attach to almost anything that 
will offer some cover—however, 
not everything is permanent! 
These wooden walls are made for 
décor—not bullets. 


Unlike the original 
Kane & Lynch, players press the 
action button in order to attach 
or detach from cover, making 
it a much more fluid gameplay 
experience and allowing for more 
tactical cover opportunities. 


KanyeLunch187: Lynch is looking 
Stylish in his new threads—grimy 
and psychopathic as always—and 
he's ready to throw down at a 
moment's notice. 


Unlike the first 
installment where we followed the 
story of Kane, this game takes on 
a much cruder and brutal view 
of how things are done in the 
underworld of Shanghai-this is 
Lynch's world all the way. 


KanyeLunch187: You won't find 
sharing of ammunition and holding 
onto weapons for the long haul— 
this is pure on-site-procurement. 
Running low on bullets? In Kane & 
Lynch 2, sometimes throwing away 
your weapon and finding a new 
one is preferable to holding onto a 
gun and conserving ammo. 


KanyeLunch187: After the surprise 
encounter with Chinese police— 
Kane and Lynch make their way 
out the back door of the restaurant 
and make a break for it through the 
backstreets of Shanghai. 


As Lynch is spraying 
bullets all over the place, Kane's 
been knocked down by a 
substantial blast from a responding 
officer. He’s down, but certainly not 
dead—in this game, players get a 
second chance after a critical hit. 


KanyeLunch187: Once youre on 
the ground, you can stand up imme- 
diately while critically wounded, crawl 
to cover and regain your health, or 
fire at your enemy from the ground. 
The choice is yours—just be sure it’s 
the right one for the situation! 
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GamePro: How did coming from a 
background of almost exclusively single- 
player games affect the creation of the 
multiplayer stage battles? 

Tim Schafer: We hadn’t done multi- 
player before, so that’s what we started 
on first because we were so nervous 
about it, and we worked on it nearly 
exclusively for almost two years. There 
were a lot of unique characters and 
abilities to create and balance, but we 
just dove right in and attacked the 
challenge head-on. It was a lot of fun 
because I'd never made a game people 
in the office actually wanted to play. I 
know that sounds horrible, but most 
people don't play adventure games 
after they know all the puzzles, espe- 
cially if they’ve been working on one 
for years. With Briital Legend we had 


Tim Schafer 
talks Brutal 
Legend 


people playing each other in the office 
for fun, and that was unique. 


GP: How much of the dialogue in the game 
was scripted versus ad-libbed? 

TS: Jack Black would definitely add his 
flavor to the lines and change them up 

a bit as he recorded alternate versions. 
Sometimes we would just play the game 
for him and let him improvise lines— 
such as when he said, “you are the defini- 
tion of a butterface” to the battle nun in 
the very beginning. That was definitely a 
Jack line he just randomly came up with 
while we were recording. 


GP: There are quite a few metal legends 
and some great comedians in the game. 


Were there any more you wish you could 
have included? 


TS: I really wish that we could have 
gotten Iron Maiden. We got all the 
big bands I loved in high school ex- 
cept Iron Maiden, and I never really 
understood why; they pretty much 
just turned us down. If we were to 
make another game I'd chase after 
them first, try to get Iron Maiden 
in the game. That was my formative 
metal experience, actually—hearing 
the “The Number of the Beast” for 
the first time. 


GP: Have you heard any fan feedback 
from those who weren't metal fans before 
they played Briital Legend? 

TS: Yeah, I get letters all the time. 
One guy told me it was the band 
Budgie that got him into metal 

for the first time. I had never even 


heard of Budgie before we started 
this game, but our music direc- 

tor Emily found them and they’re 
kind of like proto-metal, from the 
before-metal times. They have this 
awesome song ‘“Breadfan” in the 
game that obviously converted that 
one guy, and it’s so awesome to hear 
from anybody who's exposed to new 
bands through the game, it makes 
me feel like my work here is done. 
This game has even exposed me to 
new bands—we started four years 
ago and | began collecting music 
expertise from people in the office. 
We found obscure bands like Three 
Inches of Blood, Bishop of Hexen, 
Running Wild, and all these bands 
that I had never heard of but were 
totally awesome. 


GP: It feels like a few aspects of the game 
were under-explained, like setting snakes 
free and some of the multiplayer features; 
was that a conscious decision? 

TS: With the bound serpents in Briital 
Legend we wanted players to actually 
try different solutions and approaches 
to figure out how they work. It might 
be my old-fashioned puzzle-game 
history, but nowadays in games 
everything is tutorial-ized (you're 
just told how to do everything) and I 
think that it’s okay to have a simple 
collectible require thought on the 
part of the player, especially when 
you re given three guitar attacks and 
an axe attack at the beginning of the 
game. You could try them all ona 
bound serpent to pretty quickly figure 
out which one would pop it open, 


but some people didn’t, so maybe we 


made that too difficult. 


GP: Considering your last game was a 
platformer, why wasn't there a jump 

button for Eddie? 

TS: We never felt the need for it when 
playing. You might feel like you need it 
for the first few minutes, but the game 
never really gives you a reason to jump. 
We don't have a lot of difficult-to-reach 
collectibles, and you can fly; so, when 

the controller started to get crowded we 
didn’t want to double or triple up on but- 
tons. Also, if we added jump that would 
multiply the difficulty of production, and 
it would be one more aspect we'd have to 
add to an already complicated game. We 
decided that jumping wasn’t critical to 
our core mechanic, so we eliminated it. @ 


or) 


If imitation is the best form of flattery, then 3D Dot Game 
Heroes should win the Brown-noser of the Year award 


here are plenty of games out 
there that “borrow” heavily 

# from existing titles, but From 
Software’s 3D Dot Game Heroes takes 
the concept to a whole new level: A 
throwback to the golden-era of 2D 
action-RPGs, it mimics classics such 

as The Legend of Zelda and Dragon 
Warrior so closely that it has raised the 
ire of some gamers to cry foul. But its 
tongue-in-cheek nature and inspired 
art style make it very obvious that it’s 
meant as a loving homage (not to men- 
tion a good-natured parody) of the 
action-RPG classics 
that it draws upon 
for inspiration. 

The first thing 
gamers will undoubt- 
edly notice about 3D Dot 
Game Heroes is that it 
takes its name literally: 
everything in the world, 
from the environments to 
the various characters, is 
made up of “dots,” or tiny 
three-dimensional cubes 


that serve as the building blocks for 
everything players will see in the game. 
The reason everything looks the way 
it does is explained early on: one day 
the ruler of the Kingdom of Dotnia 
grows tired of living in a 2D world, 
and decides it’s time to make the 
move into 3D. The cinematic accom- 
panying this ridiculous explanation 
showcases an impressive transforma- 
tion, as the bland two-dimensional 
world springs from a flat pixilated 
plane into a vibrantly colored 3D 
space, and the accompanying 
pixels transform into “dots.” 
The game allows players to 
create their own character 
out of individual dots, but 
the most impressive aspect 


not just a visual character- 

emy or object you destroy 

will break apart completely, 
sending all the little dots 


across the ground. 


of the “dot” style is that it’s 


istic of the game; every en- 


they’re made up of scattering 


Quirky visual style aside, the game 
also embodies elements of past action- 
RPG classics and presents them ina 
way that’s both respectful and clever: 
when you reach the end of one area the 
screen will quickly scroll over to reveal 
a new one; you can buy lanterns from 
shops so you can see in dark dungeons; 
and you even meet a fairy who'll give 


you tips throughout your quest. Though 


my demo of the game was in Japanese, 
I was assured by my contact that there 
are numerous references throughout 
the story to the games that inspired 

it; however, even with the language 
barrier, it was clear to me that 3D Dot 
Game Heroes openly wears its inspira- 
tions on its sleeve. 

Opinions about 3D Dot Game Heroes 
are quickly dividing gamers into two 
camps: Do a quick online search and 
you'll find as many people lauding the 
game’s quirky style and obvious influ- 
ences as there are people complaining 
that they took the concept of homage 
too far. After some extended playtime 
with the game, I’m proud to say I fall 
into the former group, and those who 
can accept that From Software made 
this game for the benefit of gamers, and 
not to exploit the franchises it’s inspired 
by, will no doubt be rewarded with a col- 
orful romp through Hyru...err, Dotnia 
come May.—Andy Burt 
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Add GamePro to your favorite social networking profile to 
ain access to up-to-the-minute game news and scoops 


VISIT: 
TWITTER.COM/GAMEPRO 
FACEBOOK.COM/GAMEPRO 


A comedic dream cast 


in even years ago, Rocco Botte and 
Derrick Acosta sprinted through a 
San Diego high school track meet 
dressed like Mario and Luigi while Shawn 
Chatfield filmed the ensuing chaos. It was 
the first of what now stands at hundreds 
of video game-related comedy skits from 
the comedy group known as Mega64. Now 
they’ve appeared alongside legendary de- 
velopers and worked with gaming’s biggest 
companies. We spoke to group co-founder 
Rocco Botte about where the group has 
been, where they’re going, and who they'll 
be dressed as when they get there. 

“I met the whole gang doing high school 
theater classes, and once school was 
over, I think we were just all looking for 


another big creative outlet,” Botte says. By 
the end of 2004 the trio—Botte, Acosta, 
and Chatfield—had created enough 
television-length episodes to fill a DVD, 
while also attracting the attention of 
Ubisoft, who still calls upon the group to 
create promotional videos. 

The group has also been able to create 
videos for Spike, GameTap, and Castle 
Crashers developer The Behemoth. 

Even as the group adds new advertisers, 
they've been able to keep their cred by 
creating content that entertains, first and 
foremost. “I think if they’re actually crazy 
enough to hire us for something, they’re 
crazy enough to trust us in doing our 
thing,’ Botte says. “Our Alien Hominid 


video has three straight minutes of an 
alien trying to fit his head through a door, 
and it went online a day after we filmed.” 
More impressive than the list of the 
companies Mega64 worked for is the 
industry notables the group worked with. 
The trio recalled their first skit in 2007, 
when they filmed a Super Mario Bros. 
vignette at GDC that ended with the 
group running into Shigeru Miyamoto. 


In 2009, they filmed a skit in the same 
location with the father of the Metal Gear 
Series. “For me, nothing tops when we 
filmed with Hideo Kojima,” Botte says. 
“He was inexplicably dedicated to filming 
the video, and you could sense this excite- 
ment while the camera was rolling.” 

Mixing games with humor hasn’t been 
very ably done in the past, as you can 
read our feature “Knights of Comedy” on 
page 60. Mega64 has been able to crack 
the code by avoiding clichés. “The typical 
game-humor mentality is to sit around and 
think of ways to string together gaming 
memes and catchphrases; we’ve never been 
interested in that,” Botte says. “I think 
because we put more priority on eccentric 
performances and situations, we’re able to 
create something more tolerable.” 

Diversity has been the key to keeping 
Mega64 fresh, as the trio (along with 
frequent collaborator Garrett Hunter) 
currently creates original skits, advertise- 
ments, a weekly podcast, and regular DVD 
releases, each formatted in their own way. 
Botte explains the group’s range, “We 
might have a cool-looking detective-noir- 
video about the Dreamcast, but then we’ll 
also have videos with us dressed as game 
characters messing with people, filmed on 
a crappy shaky camera.” 

While the group has a promising year in 
front of them, with a third feature-length 
DVD in the works, it still feels like their 
biggest feats are further ahead. Having 
met gaming's most prolific developers, 
Botte’s hope of “filming a Beatles Rock 
Band skit with an actual Beatle” doesn’t 
seem out of range. 

And then there’s the ultimate challenge— 
creating a humorous video game. “I would 
love to make a game someday,” Botte says. 
“But would anyone actually want to play 
that?” With the progress Mega64 has made 
and the fans they’ve earned over the last 
seven years, the answer to that question 
seems clear.—Dave Rudden 


The Bonus Level 


1. iPhone and Mac Jewelry 
PowerbookMedic.com 

$14.95 

The folks over at PowerbookMedic.com 
have serviced a lot of Apple merchandise, 
and as anyone who’s owned a Macbook or 
iPhone can tell you, sometimes you can’t 
save every part of a defective product. 
Thankfully, a power button can still func- 
tion as a fashion accessory, as you can buy a 
pair of the distinctive Mac or iPhone power 
buttons to serve as cufflinks, tie tacks, or 
earrings for only $15 each. Geeky, yet un- 
derstated enough that you could get away 
with wearing them during a wedding— 
unlike, say, Converse and sunglasses— 
these are cheap and fashionable. In fact, 
we suggest you buy a pair of your choosing 
in both Mac and iPhone, since someone 

is bound to show up at your next social 
engagement wearing one or the other. 


2. Barnes and Noble Nook 
BarnesandNoble.com 

$259 

Now that the holiday rush has died down, 
you ll actually be able to find this potential 
Kindle-killer online or at your local Barnes 
and Noble. At the same price as Amazon’s 
electronic reader, you can get the Nook, 
the Android-powered alternative that 
corrects many of the Kindle’s flaws by 
including Wi-Fi and expandable external 
memory. There’s also a cool sharing fea- 
ture that allows you to become your own 
personal lending library and give your 
friends select books for up to two weeks. 
Sure, you may be losing the support of the 
biggest online bookseller in Amazon, but 
you re gaining the backing of the biggest 
brick-and-mortar book retailer. 


3. Lost: The Complete Fifth 
Season Dharma Initiative 
Orientation Kit 

Amazon.com 

$134 (Blu-ray); $120 (DVD) 

Normally we don’t recommend limited- 
edition Blu-ray box-sets. Why buy large, 
expensive, and unwieldy boxes that won’t 
fit alongside your standard cases when 
you can get most of the same content for 
much less in a more convenient package? 
This is Lost we’re talking about though. 
Not only are the contents of the set 
meticulously packaged to match the look 
of the show, with retro floppy-disc styled 
disc holders and a VHS tape featuring 
Dharma station orientation videos—but 
you know the producers are going to fill 
the set to the brim with clues regarding 
the highly-anticipated final season of 
Lost, which starts in February! 


4. Star Wars Science: 

Darth Vader Robotic Arm 
Amazon.com 

$34.99 

We're a bit curious about the affiliation 
of this robotic arm with Darth Vader. 
Wasn't Anakin Skywalker about 70 
percent cyborg after Obi-Wan handed 
him his ass on Mustafar in Revenge of 
the Sith? And didn’t Luke have the more 
famous robotic right arm? Anyway, 
regardless of this product’s family 

ties, the ability to build and control a 
robot arm is worth the asking price. Not 
only is it a cool-looking prop that adds 
Star Wars cred to your cubicle or desk, 
but you can use it to hilariously avoid 
helping people out when they ask you 
“for a hand.” 


ike James always loved video 

games, but hasn't always been 
| a wine aficionado. His first ex- 
posure to really good wine was just after 
he left school and was enjoying a meal 
at the expensive Laguna Beach restau- 
rant Hush with a group of friends after 
earning his bachelor’s degree in business 
administration from Southwestern. 
“It was here that the idea of bringing 
together the two loves of my life was 
born,’ he explains. “That night opened 
my mind to the great taste of wine, and 
how it can evoke certain emotions and 
trigger wonderful memories. I wanted 
to find a way to share this with other 
people who love video game culture as 
much as I do, and give them something 
that could bring them together.” 


6¢THAT NIGHT — 

OPENED MY — 

MIND TO THE — 
GREAT TASTE 


OF WINE, AND | 
HOW IT 
CAN EVOKE 
CERTAIN 
EMOTIONS 
AND TRIGGER 
WONDERFUL 
MEMORIES.99 


Unsure what to do for a career after 
school, James enrolled in a two-year 
wine program at the Center for Enol- 
ogy and Viniculture in Walla Walla, 
Washington. After graduating, he struck 
a deal with his friends at the Seven Hills 
Winery (where he also works, running 
the winery’s marketing efforts) to lease 
part of their facility to produce his in- 
augural vintage, called Player 1. The red 
wine, which is a blend of Syrah, Tempra- 
nillo, Cabernet Sauvignon, Carmenere, 
and Malbec grapes sourced from vine- 
yards throughout the Columbia Valley, 
Wahluke Slopes, and Walla Walla Valley, 
bears the 8-Bit Vintners label, designed 
to look like an NES game cartridge. 

“The response from gamers at events 


like the Penny Arcade Expo has been 


* For information on 8-Bit Vintners, goto 8Sbitwine.com 


phenomenal,” says James, who took 
bottles fresh off the line to the event in 
Seattle this past September. “The video 
game community has really embraced 
what we re doing, and as long as this 
first batch, which was bottled in July, 
does well, we have plans for a Player 2 
white, and perhaps more.” 

Player 1 is currently only available 
from the 8-Bit Vintners website, 
8bitwine.com, but it is slowly starting to 
find its way into restaurants across the 
country. Also, because of certain state 
laws, James is only able to ship his wine, 
which costs $18 a bottle (plus shipping) 
to 18 different states. “Some of the state 
laws are pretty archaic and anti-commerce 
when it comes to shipping alcohol,” 
James says. @ 
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usic games are in 
trouble. No, wait. 
Music games are 
doing great! No, 
wait. Music games 
are doing great in terms of sales, 
but are disastrously down in terms 
of revenue. No, wait—strike that, 
reverse it. No, wait... 

Depending on whom you ask, 
you get a very different story about 
the health of the music game 
genre. Analysts, PR reps, and CEOs 
regularly throw around sales and 
revenue numbers that clearly can’t 
all be right. It’s enough to make you 
want to smash a plastic guitar, Pete 
Townshend-style. (Hey, at least re- 
placing it would help the genre. If it’s 
in trouble. Which it isn’t. Or is it?) 


DJ Hero’s October 2009 launch 
brought about exactly the sort 
of changes critics of the genre 
have been clamoring for: a mark- 
edly different play style, an all-new 
controller, and a radically different 
approach to music content in the 
form of novel mashups and remixes 
of familiar tunes. 

And the response has been 
deafeningly apathetic. According to 
the NPD Group, which tracks games 
sales and publishes an eagerly-an- 
ticipated report on the subject each 
month, in the crucial first few days 
of release DJ Hero sold less than 
123,000 units, well below even the 
most conservative analyst estimate. 
Now, strong reviews and positive 
word-of-mouth could give the game 


@Publishers need to show more restraint in the way 
theyre releasing new product. The Guitar Hero fran- 
chise saw seven new games hit consoles in 2009 and 
the Rock Band franchise added another three 


We know one thing for certain, 
at least: Music games are generat- 
ing less money than they were 
even a year ago. Part of this is the 
economy, no doubt, but a bigger 
part is the fact games have reached 
a critical mass. We are most defi- 
nitely at saturation point: Fans of 
music games already have instru- 
ments that work with most newer 
games—so we re investing $60 ina 
new game rather than $200. 

So where does that leave the 
genre? Bringing in less money is 
where. But what’s the alternative? 
Pundits and analysts have begun 
championing the idea that music 
games are due for a major reboot, 
with the idea being new ideas will 
require new peripherals, which will 
bring new money into the genre. 
But there’s a problem with this ap- 
proach, and its name is DJ Hero. 


a boost in the holiday season. But 
the point is, Activision tried to 
bring something brand-new to the 
genre, and the public seems to have 
barely noticed. 

So is it even possible for music 
games to regain some of their 
faded glory, to reclaim that fire 
that drove Guitar Hero III to be- 
come the second-best-selling game 
of the decade? Sure it is. But it will 
take focus, restraint, and a willing- 
ness to work with the hardware 
consumers already have in their 
living rooms. 

First, and perhaps most im- 
portant: Designers need to ensure 
their games support every bit of 
current music-game hardware. At 
this stage of the game, it’s absurd 
that, say, Guitar Hero 5 doesn’t 
support Rock Band instruments 
on the Wii. At this point, if you put 


out a game that doesn’t support 
the instruments gamers already 
have, we just won't buy it; the idea 
that we'll invest in yet another set 
of drums or one more guitar is 
absurdly wishful thinking. 

Second: Publishers need to show 
more restraint in the way they’re 
releasing new product. The Guitar 
Hero franchise saw seven new 
games hit consoles in 2009, and 
the Rock Band franchise added an- 
other three. As good as any of these 
games might be, they’re just too 
similar to the originals for many 
gamers to pay full price for them. 
Consider what a different state the 
genre might be in if these releases 
were presented—and priced—as 
the expansion packs they essen- 
tially are. Publishers, if you aren’t 
introducing significant new game- 
play features, you shouldn’t pretend 
to be releasing a brand-new game. 
It makes gamers stabby. 

And finally: Developers need 
to introduce new features without 
requiring new peripherals. Yes, 
this is easier said than done, and 
in a genre so driven by special- 
ized peripherals the instinct is to 
introduce new features via even 
more specialized gear. But there is 
still room for evolution with the 
current crop of peripherals. The 
introduction of the open note in 
bass lines in Guitar Hero World 
Tour is an excellent example of 
how to wring new functionality 
out of old hardware. Keep add- 
ing value to the instruments we 
already have and we'll keep coming 
back for more. 

These things can happen, and 
they must happen if the music- 
game genre is to reclaim its former 
glory. But even if things continue to 
look grim, music games aren’t going 
anywhere. Not as long as we still 
have rock-‘n’-roll fantasies to 
act out.—Joe Rybicki 


Joe Rybicki is a freelance writer who spent the last 13 years covering the video game industry. He currently runs Plastic Axe, a blog 
about music games. Visit him at plasticaxe.com and follow him on Twitter at twitter.com/plasticaxe 


An innovator in crotch violence. 


ome of you may be reading an 

issue of GamePro for the first time 

in years. While blog site com- 
ments may have you believe otherwise, 
many vestiges of the last few years have 
been retired. The exploding-head 5.0 
Fun Factor dude is gone, ProTips have 
tapped out, and we've stopped using pen 
names—though we did get a few cool 
action figures made from the personas. 
Having been around during that era, I 
remember the last new alter-ego created 
for GamePro. When a news writer named 
Crotch Violence was added to our ranks, 
I knew that the time had come to retire 
the practice. 

Having played a demo of Dead to Rights: 
Retribution—a reboot of the uneven Dead 
to Rights series—old Crotchy seemed to be 
ahead of his time. Gore has been doled out 
in so many different ways over the last few 
years that it takes a truly unique method 
of bloodletting to elicit anything more 
than a “meh” from yours truly. While the 
gameplay could use some polish—Namco- 
Bandai representatives confirmed the 


game was still in its tweaking stages— 
the kills in Dead to Rights: Retribution 
are definitely blazing new trails in the 
kingdom of carnage. At the end of the 
trail you'll find a man having his groin 


mutilated by the fangs of a vicious canine. 


It’s not as though Dead to Rights: 
Retribution invented the art of killing 
enemies by destroying their manhood. 
Buzzsaw’s death in The Running Man 
was tough to watch, even during my pre- 
pubescence. Games, however, haven't 
recreated that level of cringe-worthy 
mutilation...until now. I must admit the 
first time I saw what was dubbed “The 
Testakill,’ I simultaneously laughed 
while I sympathized with the onscreen 
recipient of animal-aided castration. 

And yet...when the time came for me 
to control the dog instead of direct it, I 
chose to eviscerate the manhood of my 
foes with said “Testakill,” rather than 
engage in other sick and twisted doggy- 
dealt death—like tearing out their 
throats or clawing at their chests as if 
their ribs were backyard-buried bones. 


While the combat in Dead to Rights: 
Retribution is solid thus far (exhibit- 
ing action-shooting elements that are 
almost-but-not-quite at the levels of 
Gears of War's cover system or Max 
Payne's Bullet Time), the real meat of 
the game is obliterating enemies in 
the coolest way possible, while keep- 
ing the methods of death somewhat 
realistic. Every weapon in the game has 
a custom-animated up-close fatality 
that can be performed on a weakened 
enemy. While I got to see a bare-handed 
neck snap and a shotgun sequence that 
involves tripping an enemy with the 
barrel and knocking him out with the 
butt before shooting the unconscious 
body point blank, I knew I had to test 
out one weapon's finishing move for my- 
self. After defeating the demo’s rocket 
launcher-toting midboss, I ditched my 
fully loaded machine gun for the RPG. 
“That has only one rocket left,” said 
Robert Johnson, the game’s producer. 

I only needed one. The first enemy I 
found, I met with a barrage of punches, 
and when prompted, I unleashed the 
rocket launcher melee kill: knocking my 
opponent down, pointing the launcher 
at his chest, and then shooting Jack 
Slate (the main character) as high as my 
pulse rate. I can’t wait to see how else 
humans and animals are capable of tak- 
ing lives in Dead to Rights: Retribution. 
—Dave Rudden 
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GamePro: For MAG, why 

is 256 the magic number? 

Did the team decide on this 
number based on what was 
feasible on the PS3, or was it 
more based around what Zipper 
wanted to do with the armies in 
the game? 


Ben Jones: Once we dis- 
covered that networking an 
unprecedented number of 
players was possible on the 
PS3, we were determined to 
organize them in a practical 
manner. Forming eight- 
player squads was always 
our goal, but we arrived at 
256 by using traditional 
military structure to form 
players into platoons of 32 
and companies of 128. 


GP: What were some of the 
design challenges of creating 


a persistent shooter with 


so many players? Are there 
things Zipper is doing on the 
back-end to compensate for 
such a heavy load of game 
matches and players? 


BJ: Putting the network- 
ing hurdles aside for a 
moment—which is difficult 
to do because overcoming 
them determined the 
course of the game—I think 
creating templates for our 
missions that allowed play- 
ers to feel the impact of 255 
others without overwhelm- 
ing them was a remarkable 
feat. However, the way we 
quickly match players into 
games, populate and beau- 
tify our massive levels, and 
test the whole package at 
scale cannot be discounted. 


GP: Can you explain how the 
persistent nature of MAG 
will work? 


BJ: There are two forms of 
persistence in MAG: The 
player’s character and the 
Shadow War. We’ve given 


// GAMEPRO.COM 


players a lot of freedom to 
customize their characters 
from selecting their face, 
voice, and equipment to 
the free-form Skill Tree 
and unlock system that will 
empower them to stand 
out from the crowd. The 
persistence of the world 
they play in is built around 
the Shadow War, which is 
essentially a series of rolling 
tournaments for private 
contracts. Each game type 
has three contracts and 

at any given time a single 
PMC will either have two, 
one, or none. The owner of 
the most contracts in that 
gametype will defend their 
bases until stakeholders 
become unhappy and award 
a contract to another PMC. 
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GP: How will the Shadow 
War impact the player's 
experience in the game? 


BJ: Each contract gives 
the owner powerful perks 
like XP bonuses, reduced 


cool-down times for Tactical 


Strikes, and increased 
Leadership Auras. These 
have a dramatic impact on 
both character progression 
and the way each game 
plays out, so players are 


* 


inclined to check the status 
of the Shadow War and 
apply themselves wherever 
contracts are on the line. 


GP: When players rank-up 
within the game world, 

how does the game—or 

the community—manage 
promotions and leadership 
roles? Do players “vote” for 
captains, for instance, or 
does the game automatically 
select based on experience? 


BJ: Promotions are handled 
automatically when the 
player acquires the required 
rank and leadership points, 
but their placement into 
leadership roles is vol- 
untary. Before the game 
begins we look at those 
who have opted in to lead 
and determine the best fit 
for the position based on a 
number of factors, includ- 
ing the amount of games 
they’ve been waiting to take 
that position. 


GP: How much detail does 

the player-matching system 
go into? Does it have more in 
common with existing systems 
where it relies on a fundamen- 
tal overall experience level? 
Or does it factor in specific 
battlefield skills and group 
players together based on com- 
plementary “real” talents— — 
for instance, guys good at 
headshots matched with guys 
accurate with grenades? 


BJ: Initially, we match 
players by language but go 
on to look at character level 
and specialty to get a good 
mix in each squad. Finally 
we take note of what 
platoon you last played in 
so things don’t become 
repetitive. With the amount 
of diversity that MAG has 
to offer we’ve found this is 
the best method for 
creating balanced teams. 


Piayers who lose control of their 
PMC’s bunkers (which serve as 
spawn points for squads) will be 
required to parachute in, often 
leaving them with an increased 
distance to travel to get to 
objective points. 


The persistent nature of MAG 
doesn’t allow for any extra 
background trickery; everything 
you see in the game—from 
parachuting soldiers to nearby 
gigantic explosions—is caused 
by real players. 


MAG awards players who follow 
orders from their squad leaders by 
giving them increased experience. 
Players who venture off on their 
own will have a much more 
difficult time gaining experience 
(and surviving) if they avoid the 
team objectives. 
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It's a packed month for gamer-culture 
events. Here's what's happening... 


Happy New Year! Welcome to 
the first day of a new decade. 
The year ahead is going to 

be a good one for gamers, as 
we ll get a slew of new titles 
for proven franchises: Ma- 

rio Galaxy, Halo, Metal Gear 
Solid, Metroid, Crackdown, 
BioShock, Army of Two, Dead 
Rising, Gran Turismo, and Tom 
Clancy’s Splinter Cell. 


Cit 


Today isa significant 
day for those of us that 


fashion. The drinking 
straw was patented on 
this day in 1888. 


like to drink in a relaxed | 


1/3/10 


Today would be The Lord of the 
Rings trilogy and The Hobbit 
author J.R.R. Tolkien’s birthday. 
He was born in 1892 and died 
in 1973, aged 81. It’s also 
G4TV’s Electric Playground host 
Donna Mei-Ling Park’s birthday 
too...we re too polite to ask a 
lady her age, though. 


1/4/10 


It’s former Sega of America 
president Simon Jeffery’s birth- 
day today. Wish him well, he’s 
now the chief publishing officer 
at iPhone publisher ngmoco. 
You can thank him for all those 
games with “Plus+” badges in 
their icons. 


1/5/10 


Recovered from the Holidays? 
Let’s hope so, because the 
release schedules for DVDs and 
games kick back into gear again 
today. The first two seasons 

of Burn Notice arrive in stores 
on DVD today, as does the HD 
version of Battlestar Galactica 
Season 1, which finally sees a 
Blu-ray release. Sega’s Bayo- 
netta, an action game about 
the sexy shapeshifting witch 
for Xbox 360 and PlayStation 

3 hits today, as does THQ’s 
Darksiders: Wrath of War, in 


which you play as “War” from 


the Bible’s “Book of Revelation.” 


Yes, the guy from the four 
horsemen of the apocalypse. 
He’s a cheery chap. 


1/6/10 


Microsoft CEO Steve Ballmer 
kicks off the Consumer Elec- 
tronic Show in Las Vegas with 
his keynote today. The show 
itself runs until January 9. 


Expect to hear plenty about 
how Windows 7 and Win- 
dows Mobile, but for GamePro 
readers the most important 
information may come in the 
shape of more specific Natal 
details. A release date, perhaps? 
A price? Or maybe news of a 
new bundle for the Xbox 360 
with the console and the Natal 
all in one box? 


iba 


It's a Tuesday, so it must be 
good day to go out and buy more 
goodies. The Simpsons season 20 
DVD will be on shelves today, as 
will both seasons 11 and 12 of 
the excellent BBC TV car show 
Top Gear. Speaking of excellence, 
Kathryn Bigelow’s critically 
acclaimed The Hurt Locker is also 
available on Blu-ray and DVD 
today. Electronic Arts’ Army 

of Two 40th Day releases for 

the Xbox 360, the PlayStation 


1/26/10 


3, and the PSP, and Sony drops 
the third SOCOM: U.S. Navy 
SEALs Fireteam Bravo game on 
PSP. Finally, Capcom’s Bermuda 
Triangle-themed, alternate uni- 
verse, jetpack shooter Dark Void 
arrives on Xbox 360, PS3, and 
PC, complete with an awesome 
soundtrack by Battlestar Galac- 
tica composer Bear McCreary. 
If you're a Star Wars fan, wish 
Haden Blackman, the executive 
producer on Force Unleashed a 


happy birthday today. 


1/ 15/ 10 


The first Pees Buel was 
played 43 years ago on this day 
in 1967. Green Bay defeated 
Kansas City 35-10. Contrary 

to popular belief, Brett Favre 
was not the quarterback at the 
time. If you’re looking to go out 
tonight, the post-apocalyptic 
flick The Book of Eli, starring 
Denzel Washington is in 
theaters. Game-related fact; the 
movie's screenplay was written 
by erstwhile PC Gamer editor in 
chief Gary Whitta. 


1/22/10 


i/ 19/ 10 


The guy ae 300 leenalt his 
shirt on in the weird reality- 
show themed video game movie 
Gamer, out on DVD today. Also, 
if you want to make some awe- 
some sounds on your DS, Korg 
DS-10 Plus ships today. 


1/ 20/ 10 


Wish Sime mor Spore n maestro 
Will Wright a happy birthday 
today. Believe it or not, he’s 50. 
No, we didn’t believe it either. 


1/22/10 


Seite ches movie about exile 
wielding rocket launchers (or 
something) is in theaters today. 
Paul Bettany is in it, and so is 
Dennis Quaid...plus, everyone's 
favorite little demon kid from 
American Gothic, Lucas Black, 
shows up in it too. 


oy 


ot you oie your ic ice cream 
covered in chocolate? If so, then 
rejoice the anniversary of the 
Eskimo Pie being patented this 


day by Christian Nelson in 1922. 


1/ 26/ 10 


It’s a iia day fi games ort og 
BioWare's eagerly anticipated 
Mass Effect 2 hits Xbox 360 


and PC (in standard and Col- 
lectors’ Editions), Sony’s huge 
256-player online shooter 
MAG gets its switch flicked on 
the PlayStation Network and at 
retail, and EA gives us the seri- 
ously badass Battlefield: Bad 
Company 2 on Xbox 360, PS3, 
and PC. Wii players? You get 
to fight it out with Tatsunoko 
vs. Capcom Ultimate All-Stars, 
and get bloody with No More 
Heroes 2: Desperate Struggle. 


i/ 27! 10 


It S everyone ’s Bama: Wedbush 


Securities video game analyst 
Michael Pachter’s birthday. 


1/ 29/ 10 


We’ ve not seen 1 Mel eben ina 
movie for a while. Today he 
stars in the conspiracy-packed 
Edge of Darkness. The Global 
Game Jam, a worldwide three- 
day event where developers 
collaborate on game ideas and 
demos kicks off today at 85 
different locations. @ 
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Heavy Rain 


Sony’s adult-themed thriller Heavy Rain is set for release on PlayStation 3 

in February and will surely be a polarizing experience for gamers. 

Writer and director David Cage explains why there’s a need for a shift toward 
adult-focused video games, and how some of life’s scariest moments 

can be effectively portrayed through an interactive experience. 


By John Davison // cover story 


eavy Rain is 
an unlikely 
prospective 
blockbuster. 
Born from an 
ambitious but 
fairly limited 
demo that was 
met with universal approval by observ- 

ers at the PlayStation 3 unveiling during 
E3 in 2005, the game is a murder mystery 
intended to be an adult experience in the 
truest sense of the word. Though it has at- 
tracted some attention in early preview 
events for featuring both male and female 
nudity algng with some brief but very vio- 
lent action sequenees, it is not a sensation- 
alistic or voyeuristic production packed 
with intentionally contentious scenes. 
Instead it shares a visual language with 
the works of David Fincher or even Alfred 
Hitchcock, and eschews a traditional con- 
trol scheme in favor of something almost 
entirely contextual. Players can explore the 
environment in much the way they doina 
survival-horror game (albeit with a pecu- 
liar control scheme where forward move- 
ment is triggered with a shoulder button) 
but interaction with objects, or even people 
is predominantly gestural and has players 
following elegantly integrated on-screen 
prompts. Natural-seeming motions with 
either the Left or Right analog stick help 
the player open doors, manipulate objects, 
and even start fights. The more complex 
the action, the more convoluted and physi- 
cally demanding the controls become. 
Climbing a muddy hill requires holding 
two or even three buttons down at once, 
to simulate gripping onto handholds for 
instance, while throwing a boomerang re- 
quires squeezing a button and “flicking” 
the controller. The result is something 
that, although quite unorthodox at first, 
quickly becomes completely transparent, 
allowing players to focus on the beautifully 
directed scenes as they unfold, rather than 
watching the button presses required as 
they would with a more traditional “quick- 
time event’-style game like God of War. 


Also unusual is the 
fact that Heavy 
Rain uses a narra- 
tive structure that 
borrows heavily 
from thriller novels 
as much as it does 
movies like David 
Fincher’s Se7en or 
Paul Haggis’ Crash. 
Rather than follow a single hero through- 
out the story, the game intertwines the 
experiences of four very different char- 
acters, each of them flawed and each of 
them tied to the core murder mystery 
story in very different ways. Binding the 
whole thing together is an underlying 
theme that asks “how far would you go 
for someone you love?” Each main char- 
acter is shown to have a very strong bond 
with someone else in the story, and the 
tests that the game slowly presents each 
of them, and in turn the player, allow the 
story to unfold in a variety of different 
ways depending on the combinations of 
choices made. 

“There’s a little of me in all four of the 
main characters in Heavy Rain,” writer 
and director David Cage (pictured above) 
told us on the phone from Paris as he 
took time out from putting his finish- 
ing touches to the game. “It’s definitely 
the most personal thing I’ve ever writ- 
ten, and there are a number of scenes that 
are drawn directly from my own experi- 
ences.” Of particular note is the opening 
of the game that sets the dark tone for 
what subsequently unfolds. Presented 
as a tutorial for the control scheme, the 
opening scenes show one of the four 
main protagonists, architect Ethan Mars, 
asleep in his beautifully designed house 
bathed in brilliant sunlight. The scene is 
crisp, bright, and colorful, and as Ethan 
wakes up, showers, and dresses, the 
player is taking a peek into his almost 
perfect routine. He has a great job, he’s 
married to a beautiful woman, and he has 
two energetic sons with whom he has a 
wonderfully healthy relationship. > 
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Life is good for Mars, but a brief hint 
of what’s to come appears some 10 min- 
utes into the experience as he consoles 
his youngest son after the sudden death 
of a pet bird. “Some things have to hap- 
pen even if you don't want them to,’ he 
tells the sobbing child in a chillingly pre- 
scient exchange that segues into the sec- 
ond chapter of the game. 

The Mars family is next seen at the 
mall. It’s crowded and loud, and while 
mom wants to pick out shoes for young- 
est son Shaun, dad and older boy Jason 
are left to wander and occupy their time. 
Jason wants a balloon, which he per- 
suades his dad to buy from a clown, but 
as the money is handed over, the boy is 
nowhere to be seen. Here, the music be- 
gins to swell, the camera snaps closer to 
the action, and the edges of the screen 
blur as dad pushes his way through the 
crowd looking for the red balloon he just 
handed to his boy. It’s a tense moment, 
skillfully conveyed using techniques 
you d see in TV shows or movies, but for 
some of us there’s something else at work 
here too. “I lost one of my kids at the mall 
once,” said Cage, sharing a personal mo- 
ment that any parent can fully appreci- 
ate. “It was honestly the most shocking 
and terrifying experience of my life. I 
must have looked for him for 10 minutes 
before I ultimately found him, but that 
surge of emotion was profound.” It was 
during this moment of parental terror 
four years ago that the concept for Heavy 
Rain was born. “When I started writ- 
ing, I wanted to recreate this fear,’ Cage 
explained. “I wanted to convey this very 
real emotion that anyone could relate to. 
This was the most intense emotional ex- 
perience of my life, and it was so much 
more powerful than anything else I can 
ever recall. Up until this point I'd actu- 
ally been working on a sequel to Indigo 
Prophecy, but it really wasn't working,’ he 
explained, referring to the PC, Xbox, and 
PlayStation 2 paranormal thriller that 
he had released through Atari in 2005. 


“T'd really said everything I wanted to say 
with that story though, and I was crav- 
ing something that tackled more complex 
emotions. I wanted to write something 
that didn’t rely simply on adrenaline, but 
on a much broader range of emotions.” 
David Cage, born David De Grut- 
tola in 1969, grew up in Mullhouse in 
the east of France with self-employed 
parents that worked in the medical busi- 
ness. Though musically gifted at an early 
age, he recalls his parents showed little 
interest art or music, save for supporting 
his desire to learn the piano at the age of 
six. “My parents worked hard to make a 
living and they did not have much time 
for cultural activities,’ he explained. “I 
spent time doing sports with my father 
when I was a kid, and my mother man- 
aged to drive my passion for books, al- 
though she did not read a lot herself. I 
shared my passion for movies, books, 
comics, and, of course, video games with 
my brother.” Having shown a great deal 


“IT’S DEFINITELY 
THE MOST PERSONAL 
THING VEEVER 
WRITTEN, AND 
THERE ARE A 
NUMBER OF SCENES 
THAT ARE DRAWN 
DIRECTLY FROM MY 
OWN EXPERIENCES.” 


of musical talent at an early age, Cage 
found himself earning some money 

as a musician in his teenage years, 

which later helped him support himself 
through university in Strasbourg where 
he studied economics. The financial sen- 
sibilities he learned at school did very 
little to keep him intellectually inspired 
though, and after completing his educa- 
tion he moved to Paris to pursue a career 
as a professional musician. 
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In 1993, at the age of 24, he cre- 
ated his production company Totem In- 
teractive and spent a number of years 
working on music projects for French 
television shows, movies, and eventu- 
ally video games. It was around this 
point he changed his name. “My real 
name is De Gruttola—my father is Ital- 
ian,” he told us. “When I started work- 
ing with English and American people, 
no one was ever able to pronounce my 
name correctly. It always ended in ‘Di- 
fratala’ or ‘Detrigrola’ so I quickly de- 
cided to go for something simpler. An 
aunt of mine was named ‘Cage’ so I bor- 
rowed her name. I also liked it because 
Johnny Cage was one of the characters 
in Mortal Kombat.” 

In 1995 Cage composed the sound- 
track for the Sega Master System plat- 
former Cheese Cat-Astrophe Starring 
Speedy Gonzales, before moving onto 
JVC’s Time Cop on the SNES, and then 
Virgin Interactive's PC adventure game 
Hardline in 1997. Later that same year 
he formed his own game studio. “I'd al- 
ways been a big gamer, and my brother 
and I were huge geeks,” he explained. 
“We played absolutely everything, and 
as we saw games make the move to- = 


wards CD-ROM it started to become . * 4 
very clear that games were ready to be . @ 
something more. Not just for music, > | 


\ 
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s an obvious shift, but also 
ing more spectacular. I'd 
been thinking for a while about my 


. ‘dream’ game, and initially that was 


what became Omikron.” 

Released in 1999, Omikron: The No- 
mad Soul was the first title produced 
by Cage's new studio, Quantic Dream. 
Much like Heavy Rain 10 years later, 
it was a game that focused on the in- 
vestigation of a serial killer, but dealt 
with its subject matter using a futuris- 
tic scenario that featured demons and 
spirituality as well as a healthy dose of 
inter-dimensional weirdness. The game 
was notable at the time for including 
the voice, music, and likeness of David 
Bowie as an incidental character, but 
most importantly it established Cage’s 
new studio as a creative group witha 
very different perspective on how inter- 
active experiences could be portrayed. 
“When the first real-time 3D games 
appeared, I started to feel it was pos- 
sible to do much more with interactiv- 
ity than just jumping on platforms,” he 
explained as we discussed the studio’s 
second work, the critically acclaimed In- 
digo Prophecy. “I thought it should be 
the point of contact of all media; music, 
literature, movies, TV series, comics, 
theater, with the same level of depth, 
complexity, and creative ambitions, but 
with interactivity bringing immersion 
to another level. This feeling evolved as 
I grew older, and I started to feel a mix 
of enthusiasm for how technology had 
evolved and frustration at how slow prog- 
ress was being made in the creative direc- 
tion. Getting older also made me really 
tired of playing the same games again 
and again, and I think if I was not a game 
designer, I would probably have lost inter- 
est in games a long time ago,” he mused, 
hinting at a growing disdain for repeti- 
tive and iterative first-person shooters. 

“This point of view could be consid- 
ered as a little extreme in our industry,” 
he continued. “I know that looking at 
the sales figures of some games, it may 


difficult to see why we should change 
anything about how our industry cur- 
rently creates games, but I believe that 
it is a logical and natural evolution for 
interactivity to start to offer more adult 
experiences based on different rules. 
Game designers like me get older and I 
believe few of us who managed to sur- 
vive so far will want to continue making 
the same games for teenagers.” 

Heavy Rain is a very bold step in this 
direction. Its structure is very differ- 
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ent from a typical game, and the scenes 
unfold slowly and steadily with plenty 
of time for small moments of drama. 
Significantly though, the game has been 
written in such a way that there are 
multiple possible outcomes to nearly 
every scene. Depending on the choices 
made characters will have transformed 
conversations, experience alternative 
moments of tension, or even engage in 
action sequences that unfold in very 
different ways. “The movie Crash was 

a huge inspiration,” Cage confessed. “It 
proved that it’s possible to tell a story 


with multiple perspectives and multiple 
characters, but we do much more than 
that—we’ve made it so that every deci- 
sion you make sees the story unravel in 
a slightly different way. Each of the four 
characters are important to the story, 
but none of them are vital. Any of them 
can be killed at any number of points 
throughout the game, and once they’re 
gone they're gone. The story will just 
continue without them.” 

In the opening hour of the game, the 
player is introduced to each of the four 
main protagonists; Ethan Mars, who 
Cage describes as “the real backbone” of 
the story, is introduced first. The scene 
at the mall outlined earlier does not end 
well. The chapter closes with a shocking 
and emotionally charged scene that sets 
the tone for the rest of the experience, 
and it soon becomes clear that Mars’ 
fundamental role is as the game’s pri- 
mary victim. His misfortune continues 
as the plot unfolds and his younger son 
is kidnapped, and in many ways Ethan 
serves as the lens through which much 
of the story is viewed. Matters are com- 
plicated further by the fact that psycho- 
logically he’s clearly starting to crack. 
Having been subjected to a great deal of 
both physical and emotional trauma, he 
begins to suffer from alarming black- 
outs that function as both an effective 
narrative tool (what exactly is he do- 
ing when he blacks out, and where does 
he go?) as well as an interesting struc- 
tural device. Often, as Mars blacks out it 
works as a cue for a shift in scene to one 
of the other major characters. 

The first new character players meet 
is the gruff and husky private investi- 
gator Scott Shelby who finds himself 
looking into a series of child murders on 
behalf of the victims’ mothers. A quint- 
essential detective figure that stalks ev- 
ery scene with grim determination in 
his tattered raincoat with his belly hang- 
ing over the belt of his pants, Shelby is 
cut from the “tough-but-fair” cloth we 
see in so many TV cops, but he’s far > 


Scott Shelby interviews 

the mother of a murder 
victim—a prostitute working 
out of a sleazy hotel room. 
The complex relationship 
between the two characters 
slowly evolves over the 
course of the game, and is 
another example of the truly 
“mature” nature of Heavy 
Rain’s content. 
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A novel aspect of the 
game’s control scheme is 
the ability to “hear” what 
each character is thinking. 
By holding a shoulder 
button, the thoughts racing 
through their minds circle 
around them and can be 
acted upon by hitting a 
corresponding button. 
When Madison is unable 

to sleep, she considers her 
options. Booze? Pills? A hot 
drink? Or should she dig 
into her work? 


The Added Reality Interface 
allows FBI agent Norman 
Jayden to perform forensic 
lab work while out in the 
field. Here he examines the 
pollen from the orchids 

left behind on the murder 
victims before accessing 
the system’s database for 
further information. 


from perfect. Overweight, unfit, and suf- 
fering from asthma, the player soon sees 
Shelby as someone that struggles to keep 
up with what’s expected of him physically. 

Similarly flawed, albeit in a very dif- 
ferent way, is FBI] agent Norman Jayden 
who is also investigating the same mur- 
ders and unraveling what soon becomes 
known as the mystery of the “Origami 
Killer.” When each body is found, left 
seemingly untouched on patches of der- 
elict wasteland, they are lying with an 
origami animal clutched in one of their 
hands and an orchid lying on their chest. 
Jayden investigates each of these murder 
scenes, and as he does so is the focus of 
one of the game’s only futuristic “video 
game’ conceits. To facilitate his inqui- 
ries Jayden wears a device called ARI, the 
“Added Reality Interface” which super- 
imposes realtime forensic data into his 
view of the world like an augmented real- 
ity app that’s built into a pair of glasses. 
As the player gets to know Jayden it soon 
becomes clear that while he’s a very tal- 
ented Fed, he unfortunately has one ma- 
jor problem; he’s a drug addict, and his 
cravings for a fictional narcotic tend to 
strike at some unfortunate moments. © 

The last character the player meets 
is reporter Madison Page. She has been 
the focus of much of the game’s pre- 
release media attention, in part due to 
the fact that Cage demonstrated a scene 
in which she takes her clothes off to 
drive home Heavy Rain’s “adult” focus at 
the 2009 Gamescom expo in Germany. 
Page is also drawn into the story of the 
Origami Killer, and provides an addi- 
tional perspective as she looks into Mars’ 
ongoing misfortune. Page also suffers 
from something debilitating; in her case 
she’s an insomniac—an affliction the 
game does a remarkable job of conveying 
through its presentation. 

“All of the characters have flaws,” 
Cage told us. “And alongside the main 
plot involving the investigation of the 
murders is the deeper story of these char- 
acters confronting their problems. All 


of them have to answer the fundamen- 
tal question ‘how far would you go for 
someone you love?’ and all of them, in 
many ways, are reflections of all of us,” 
he continued. “We are all shades of grey. 
All of us have skills, but we all have se- 
crets. Things that are hidden that make 
us suffer. It’s that complexity, and those 
shades of grey that make us more inter- 
esting, and in the case of these charac- 
ters it meant that I could move things 
away from the standard archetypes. Yes, 
Shelby is the big slow guy, and Madison 
is the sexy girl but they're so much more 
than that. We beat Ethan down to the 
point that he seems like such a loser, and 
then Norman is suffering too—but all of 
them are capable of great things.” 

It’s not just the four primary char- 
acters that have been given a lot of at- 
tention by Cage and his team. The game 
features a supporting cast of dozens of 
other remarkably realized characters, but 
another significant presence in the game 


“ALL OF THEM HAVE 
TO ANSWER THE 
FUNDAMENTAL 
QUESTION ‘HOW FAR 
WOULD YOU GOFOR 
SOMEONE YOU LOVE?’ 
AND ALL OF THEM, IN 
MANY WAYS, ARE RE- 
FLECTIONS OF ALL 

OF US.” 


is the city in which everything takes 
place. Much like Fincher’s unnamed ur- 
ban locale in Se7en, the name of the city 
in Heavy Rain is never revealed. “My 
needs for the location came about during 
the writing process,” Cage explained to 
us. “It’s loosely based on Philadelphia, but 
it’s not actually that city. We spent a lot 
of time looking for the best place to set 
the story, and I wanted somewhere that 
would really say something. I’m a big fan 
of M. Night Shyamalan's work, and > 


ETHAN'S JOURNEY 
Ethan Mars is the first of Heavy Rain’s 
four heroes encountered by the player, 
and in the opening act his perfect fam- 
ily life is reflected in the sunny, bright, 
and colorful presentation of the overall 
experience. As disaster strikes, how- 
ever, the direction of the action adjusts 
accordingly. At a trip to the mall, Ethan 
loses sight of his oldest son, and the 
ensuing chase through the crowds is a 
tightly-focused, fast-paced scene that 
gives the illusion of being shot with 

a handheld camera. After this scene 
reaches its dramatic and emotionally 
charged conclusion, the visual lan- 
guage of the entire game changes to 
reflect the shift in mood. Not only does 
Ethan look like a shadow of his for- 
mer self, with his unkempt beard and 
Shabby clothes, but the bright colors of 
the early scenes are eliminated too, re- 
placed with shades of green and grey. 
Gone is the bright sunshine of the first 
Suburban scene, and instead the game 
moves to a stormy and rain-drenched 
inner city. 


“I CAN REMEMBER 
HEADING BACK TO 
OUR NICE HOTEL 


EVERY NIGHT AND 
THINKING THAT I 


when I started working with a Hollywood 
location scout to help me find the right 
setting for the game, he told me that both 
The Sixth Sense and Unbreakable were shot 
in Philadelphia.” 


Upon learning this, Cage and his team 
boarded a plane from Paris to Philadel- 
phia and instructed the scout to show 
them “the other side” of the city. They 
didn’t want to see any of the tourist spots, 
and they wanted to avoid the affluent ar- 
eas. “I told him to show me only the very 
poor places,” Cage said. “I really didn't 
know what we'd discover there, and hon- 
estly I wasn't prepared for what we expe- 
rienced. We went to abandoned factories 
and saw areas right in the middle of the 


city where there was garbage in the streets 
and barbed wire. We saw factories belch- 
ing out smoke right across the street from 
schools. I asked the scout to take us to 
some poor housing so we could look at the 
layout and build it into the architecture 

of the game, and we ended up at a house 
where one of the relatives had just died. 
Everyone was so inviting, but it was so sad. 
Everyone was crying, and it was very un- 
comfortable as we were walking around 
snapping photographs. I can remember 
heading back to our nice hotel every night 
and thinking that if I could convey even 
one percent of what being there made me 
feel, then it would make the game all the 
more powerful.” 

That emotional power is something 
that sets Heavy Rain apart from the vast 
majority of other games in the pipeline 
for 2010 right now. Cage feels this is an 
important part of the way that video 
games as a medium must evolve. “How 
many first-person shooters can we, as 
an industry, really make?” he asked. 

“For that matter, how many first-person 
shooters can you buy before they just get 
boring? We need more emotional expe- 
riences and we need to see more will- 
ingness to experiment. We are in a very 
unique situation with the freedom that 
we ve been given by Sony, and we're very 
fortunate to find people that trust us to 
deliver on what we've promised. Honestly, 
there are very few publishers out there 
prepared to take the kinds of risks that 
Sony have allowed us to. Sure, it’s great 

to see games like Call of Duty sell so well, 
but shooters aren't necessarily going to 
expand the market. They aren't going to 
lead the industry anywhere new. I’m very 
lucky as a game designer, because | think 
few people have had the opportunity that 
I have to just say ‘let me do this.’ There 
are so many talented people in this indus- 
try, but very few of them have the option 
to do exactly what they want.” 

There’s no question that Heavy Rain is a 
unique and unusual game experience. Some 
gamers may object to its contextual P> 


THE 
HORROR 
OF HEAVY 
RAIN 


Though much of the ten- 
sion in Heavy Rain comes 
from interaction between 
characters, the game's 
environments play a con- 
siderable role in setting 
the tone. Though there 
are numerous scenes 
throughout the story de- 
Signed to make players 
feel uncomfortable, few 
are as unsettling as the 
“tests” Ethan is forced to 
endure. In the chapter 
highlighted here, he has 
been told by the Origami 


Killer he must visit an 
abandoned apartment 
building marked with a |iz- 
ard symbol and complete 
a task revealed within. 
Once there, he is told via 

a webcam that he must 
prove his love for his son; 
he has five minutes to cut 
off one of his own fingers 
using anything he can find 
in the building. Exploring 
the room reveals a meat 
cleaver, a Wood Saw, a 
hatchet, a pair of scissors, 
and some wire cutters. As 
the clock runs down, the 
player must then choose 
how to go about remov- 
ing the finger and perform 


a very physical sequence 
of motions with the Du- 
alShock 3 to achieve the 
desired result. Using the 
hatchet sees the player 
“gripping the ax with the 
Shoulder buttons and then 
banging it down using the 
controllers motion-sens- 
ing abilities. Alternatively, 
making use of the scissors 
requires a far less precise 
series of actions where the 
blades must be violently 
rubbed against the bone 
before it snaps. This is 
made all the more disturb- 
ing for the player thanks to 
some creative use of the 
DualShock’s vibrations. 
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controls and reliance on storytelling 
rather than constant action, but it’s clear 
that by trying to push the medium ina 
new direction that Cage and his team are 
trying to prove games can manipulate 
players’ feelings in the same ways that 


bold movies and novels can. There are a 
few moments in this game that, particu- 
larly if you're a parent, will very probably 
bring a tear to your eye whether youre 
playing the game, or simply watching 
someone play it. Very few games aspire 
to do that, and even fewer actually 


pull it off. @ 


MULTIPLE 
PATHS 


Nearly every scene in 
Heavy Rain can be played 
in a variety of different 
ways, and lead to a num- 
ber of different outcomes. 
As the game progresses 
the chances of these being 
fatal (which in this game is 
permanent) increases dra- 
matically. A good example 
of this is when Madison 
Page begins to help Ethan 
Mars track clues that may 
ead to the whereabouts 
of his kidnapped son. Af- 
ter looking into the back- 
ground of the apartment 
where Mars was forced to 
cut off his own finger, Page 


discovers a disgraced doc- 


tor holds the lease to the 
building and visits him to 
see if she can learn more 
about the tenant. The 
doctor was forced out of 
practice for selling pre- 
scription drugs illegally, so 
she leverages her need 


for sleep medication to en- 


Sure that she’s invited in. 
Once inside, Page is faced 
with a variety of chal- 
lenges; does she accept 

a drink from the doctor? 
How does she encourage 
him to leave the room so 
she can snoop around? 
Each decision allows the 
scene to unfurl in a sub- 
tly different way, and the 


outcome can be as be- 
nign as her getting what 
She was looking for, and 
leaving after simply being 
creeped-out by the guy, 
or something consider- 
ably more horrific. Given 
the opportunity, the doc- 
tor likes to develop new 
Surgical techniques us- 
ing available household 
tools, and there's a strong 
chance Page can find her- 
self tied to a hospital gur- 
ney in the basement with 
the doctor standing over 
her with a cordless arill, 
as seen here. It may seem 
like a hopeless situation— 
but there are different 
Ways to escape. 


Looking for Laughs in Digital Places 
BY JULIAN MURDOCH 


Comedy is hard. 

Just ask Erik Wolpaw and Chet 
Faliszek, the dedicated funnymen at 
Valve Software, the Seattle developer 
best known for the decidedly non- 
comedic Half-Life franchise. Once 
upon atime, Wolpaw (a veteran of 
Tim Schafer’s Psychonauts) and 
Faliszek ran OldManMurray.com, 
the now-defunct acerbic showcase 
for the two writers extraordinary gift 
for deft exaggeration and no-holds- 
barred criticism of their preferred 
form of entertainment, video 

games. For a brief few years, the 

duo invented anew kind of games 
journalism, one that was unafraid of 
skimming for the good bits, calling 
out developers on bone-headed 
mistakes, and was, above allelse, 
laugh-out-loud funny. 


That all changed when Valve founder and 
CEO Gabe Newell called and offered 
them jobs. ; 

The results of their first real efforts 
inside the corporate machine were Portal 
and the Left 4 Dead series. 

What's that you say—those aren't 
comedy games? 

Perhaps they're not. The genre of 
“comedy game” was long dominated by 
text-heavy adventure titles, including Lu- 
casArts’ beloved Monkey Island and Sam 
& Max, or the ribald pre-pornography of 
Al Lowe’s Leisure Suit Larry series. 

But times have changed. Early games 
were text-heavy because they had no 
choice. Modern games offer photo-realism 
and surround sound, with millions of 


dollars in voice-acting budgets and char- 
acters fully capable of animated slapstick. 
But the inescapable drive towards ever- 
more realistic games has also reminded 
everyone a written joke doesn’t just re- 
quire good voice acting, or hi-tech anima- 
tion. It requires good writing. 

That’s where Wolpaw and Faliszek 


come in. > 


—Tim Schafer, designer for 
Brutal Legend, and Psychonauts 


Wolpaw’s first work for Valve was 
threading a story through Portal, even 
though the game was already well into 
its development cycle. He had two things 
working in his favor: There was only one 
character to work with (the psychotic 
computer named GLaDOS,) and nobody 
had any expectations. 

“Portal was able to sneak in on the 
back end of the Orange Box,” explains 
Wolpaw. “That was deck-stacking, be- 
cause it was surprising. It’s also a pure 
monologue. It was a perfect fit for both 
the game and the medium.” 


“It says so right here in your personnel 
file; ‘Unlikable. Liked by no one. 

A bitter unlikable loner whose pass- 
ing shall not be mourned.’ Shall not be 
mourned. That’s exactly what it says. 
Very formal. Very official. It also says 
you were adopted.”—GLaDOS, Portal 


Portal’s surprise humor (backed, of 
course, by the innovative puzzle-centric 
gameplay) captivated gamers, winning 
Portal and its wrapper, The Orange Box, 
numerous Game of the Year awards (in- 
cluding ours) and near-universal praise. 
But at the time, Wolpaw was less-than- 
sanguine about his prospects at Valve 
long term. 

“I'm sure the moment I’m not funny 
anymore I’m out on my ass,” he told me 
in a Portal-launch interview. “But I hope 
I can keep it going for a few years.” 

Thankfully, both he and Faliszek 
seem to have found a home. 


Laughing at the Dark 
Everyone, it seems, has their own theory 


of what makes people laugh. 18th century 


German philosopher Immanuel Kant sug- 
gested it was the “sudden transformation 
of a strained expectation into nothing.” 


Comedian Groucho Marks called it 
“reason gone mad.” 

Tim Schafer, head of Double Fine Pro- 
ductions, developers of Psychonauts and 
the recent heavy metal send-up, Briital 
Legend, doesn’t even try to explain it. 
“I'm just a parrot,” he says. “I regurgitate 
what I take in. I eat the world and barf it 
out funny.” 

George Fan, the designer of PopCap’s 
best-selling game Plants vs. Zombies, 
leans more towards Kant, arguing hu- 
mor is mostly about surprise. “A lot of 
humor comes from the unexpected,” says 
Fan. “It’s putting things together that we 
haven't seen before.” This was entirely 
the point of Plants vs. Zombies: “You 
have these menacing zombies, and when 
you juxtapose them with something like 
gardening, you get that unexpectedness,” 
he says. 


—Erik Wolpaw, writer for Portal and Psychonauts 
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But when it comes to absurd juxta- 
positions, mixing up zombies and gar- 
dening is only the premise. Each new 
character introduced by the game strains 
at the edge of our expectations: the ee- 
rily prescient Michael Jackson Zombie 
summons backup dancers; the Zom- 
bonie driver lays down an ice rink. And 
of course, they're zombies, which are 
somehow just inherently funny. “I think 
this comes down to unexpectedness, too. 
Zombies are slow and brainless, and you 
kind of wonder how they could be threat- 
ening to anyone,” says Fan. “The fact they 
can kill you, but while killing you, you're 
thinking “What? How did they catch me?’ 
That’s pretty funny.” 

Or maybe it’s just that horror actu- 
ally lends itself to being funny. “Comedy 
and horror are both really similar: the 
central element is surprise,’ says Double 
Fine’s Schafer. “When a decapitated head 
floats by in Jaws, or when someone farts 
in amovie—they're very similar events 
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“A lot of humor comes 
from the unexpected. 
You have these menacing 
zombies, and when you 
juxtapose them with 
something like gar- 
dening, you get that 
unexpectedness.” 


—George Fan, designer of Plants vs. Zombies 


in a way. Youre taken aback. To me 
that’s the best kind of entertainment, 
just being surprised.” 

That level of surprise is most effective 
when the humor of a situation is itself 
unexpected. Games like Monkey Island 
or the Ratchet & Clank series start at a 
disadvantage, precisely because they're 
broadcasting their intent. “If you go out 
and say ‘get ready, I’m going to make you 
laugh, some people react by putting up 
walls and saying ‘Oh really? Go ahead 
and try,” says TJ Fixman, writer on In- 
somniac Games’ Ratchet & Clank series. 
“It’s definitely daunting, telling people 
‘this is a comedy game, get ready to laugh’ 
and having to make sure people do.” 

Schafer agrees. “I don’t know how 
stand up comedians do it. They get up 
on stage and are actually announcing ‘I 
am about to be funny. Now!” he says, 
which is perhaps ironic since Schafer is 
often seen as one of the godfathers of 
game humor. > 
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“If comedy is good, 
70 percent of the 
reason is timing,” 
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“It’s definitely daunting, 
felling people ‘thisisa 
comedy game, get ready to 


laugh’ and having to make 
sure people do.” 
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One thing the design team was able 
to count on was repeat customers. From 
first principles, Left 4 Dead is designed to 
be a repeatable co-op experience. “We lay 
out the seeds of running gags that won't 
even pay off until you hit it the fifth time 
through,” Faliszek explains. “We're build- 
ing themes without even knowing if lines 
will fire in a particular order.” 


Zoey: Hey Francis, here's the 
latest issue of Hating Everything 
Magazine. 

Francis: Bah, I hate latest issues. 


While these quips tell the stories of 
the game's characters, the saferooms at 
the end of each map tell the story of the 
zombie apocalypse itself. But unlike the 
oh-so-serious exhortations of graffiti art- 
ists in EA’s space-horror game Dead Space 
(“Cut off their Limbs!” “I can’t die here, 
not like this!”), the walls of Left 4 Dead 


are carefully constructed gags. 
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The reason the jokes work, argues 
Faliszek, is that the rest of the game is 
quite serious. It looks terrifying. It sounds 
terrifying. The animations and the visual 
effects are terrifying. That lets him apply 
a lesson he learned from National Lam- 
poon comics writers. 

“Either you have funny pictures with 
oddly serious dialog, or you have very se- 
rious-looking art with funny dialog,” he 
explains. “Together is too much, it’s just 
sugar on top of sugar, and it’s overpower- 
ing. It’s an idea I've personally tried to 
apply to everything.” 

So far, the formula is working. @ 


“When you're 
sitting on a couch 
playing splitscreen 
with your friends... 
when something 
bad happens you're 
not creeped out, 
you laugh.” 


—Chet Faliszek, writer for Left 4 Dead 
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t wasn't easy for me to review New 
: Super Mario Bros. because it was 
hard to separate myself from the pro- 
cess. It’s easy to take yourself out of the 
picture with most games because rarely 
do you have a deep-seeded connection 
to it; at worst, you may go into a review 
with preconceived expectations because 
you ve been following the franchise since 
its inception, or you were a huge fan of 
a related title. But this is Mario we're 
talking about. For people of a certain age 


nside: Bayonetta 
Collection 


group and proclivity, Mario wasn't just a 
blip on the TV screen: he was as much a 
part of your childhood as graham crack- 
ers and naptime. I’m not exaggerating 
when I say that Mario—along with other 
Nintendo stalwarts such as Link and 
Samus—are responsible for more child- 
hood memories than I’m willing to admit 
outside of a therapy session. 

So when Nintendo releases a game that 
harkens back to the classic Mario titles I 
played during my formative years, it is, to 


~ For more video game reviews, go to gamepro.com 
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steal a phrase from Ron Burgundy, “kind 
of a big deal.” What makes New Super 
Mario Bros. especially interesting for 
me is it takes Mario out of the 3D space 
and puts him back in the familiar 2D 
perspective of Super Mario World. At the 
risk of raising the ire of Wii “enthusiasts” 
everywhere, that was the last Mario title 
I actually cared about. While I found Ma- 
rio 64, Sunshine, and Galaxy interesting, 
they just didn’t have the same profound 
effect that the 2D Mario games had. I 
should also note I wasn’t a big fan of the 
original New Super Mario Bros. on the 
DS; it felt a little soulless, like a Xeroxed 
reproduction of the Mona Lisa—it looked 
a lot like the original, but it was missing 
something essential. I had higher hopes 
for the Wii version and I was excited to 
finally get what I wanted—a true 2D Ma- 
rio game that closely hewed to the spirit 
of its forefathers—but after spending 
time with it, I was left wondering if some 
wishes are best left unfulfilled. > 
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It isn't that I disliked New Super Ma- 
rio Bros. Wii, but rather I didn’t know 
how to feel about it. It’s a Mario game 
that’s immediately familiar and fun, 
but at the same time, it is also alien and 
strange. That’s because the experience 
is so divided between the new and old. 
It’s like Newton’s Third Law of Motion, 
adapted for video games: For every 
action (geared towards the old school 
fans), there is an equal, and some 
would say opposite, reaction (aimed to- 
wards their newfound consumer base). 
The over-world map is reminiscent of 
old school favorites Super Mario 3 and 
Super Mario World, as is the overall 
“feel” of the gameplay, but this nostal- 
gic fan-service is counter-balanced by 
new-school concepts like the addition 
of motion controls and multiplayer. 
The game did a good job of speaking to 
me as an old-school gamer, but I also 
got the sneaking sense it was talking to 
somebody else behind my back. 

Ironically, the only aspect of the 
game | thought Nintendo absolutely 
got right in terms of this balance was 
the Super Guide, the much-ballyhooed 


feature that essentially shows you 

how to beat levels you're stuck on. It 
works perfectly because it’s basically a 
digital version of an older sibling you 
would turn to whenever you got stuck; 
old-school gamers from the NES era 
will definitely appreciate that. Casual 
gamers will also like the feature because 
New Super Mario Bros. Wii gets ridicu- 
lously difficult towards the later levels, 
and they'll require a little hand holding 
every now and again. 

But everything else about the game 
left me with conflicting emotions. I 
kept wavering 
between 

nostalgic 
joy and the 
sense that 
something 
was amiss. 
Upon hearing 
my initial impres- 
sions, one of the other 
editors commented that 
it sounded like I was 
describing an encounter 
with a childhood friend, 
and that perfectly de- 
scribes my reaction to the game. 
It was a bittersweet experience because 
it dredged up so many fond memories 
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but at the same time, I was left with the 
realization that things just aren’t the 
same any more. Mario and | used to 

be the best friends but our 
paths had diverged 
and now, we’re two 
completely differ- 
ent people. The 
game also had an 
oddly divisive effect on 
my expectations as well. 
My old school sensibilities 
left me ranting over things 
like the loss of flying 
privileges and Ma- 
rio’s new way of 
moving—he walks 
like he’s constantly 
on ice which I hate— 
but my now-matured 
tastes also left me 
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thentic holdovers like . 
60 getting kicked out to the Y 
map screen after every 
death and having to fight the same boss 
multiple times. It got to the point where 
I almost gave up because | thought I was 
muddying the waters with my pseudo- 
mid-life crisis, but then the light bulb 
went off in my brain: I was having a hard 
time figuring out what the game was 
supposed to be because the game didn’t 
really know either. 

It struck me then how perfectly New 
Super Mario Bros. Wii encapsulates 
the current state of Nintendo and its 
ongoing dilemma: the company whose 
name was once interchangeable with the 
words “video games” has been standing 
at the crossroads ever since they lost 
their dominant position to Sony back 
OOT47640 ©4256 in the days of the original PlayStation. 

| Though they’ve reinvigorated themselves 
with the Wii, their ascent back to the top 
of the mountain comes with a new set 
of problems that they’re still struggling 
with: how do you cater to two very differ- 
ent sets of fans with two very different 
sets of expectations? 

While Nintendo is proudly forging 
ahead with its new identity, it has to keep 
in mind their established fanbase when it 
comes to their flagship franchises, espe- 
cially one that’s served as the public face 
of the company from the very beginning. 
Remember, every Nintendo console, 
aside from the GameCube and Wii, has 
launched with a Mario game and that’s a 
lot of history to live up to. > 
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The propeller hat is a nice power-up, but the cape and Tanooki suit (which allowed full flight) are sorely missed. 
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That sense of cohesiveness isn’t al- 
ways present in New Super Mario Bros. 
and it makes for an uneven experience 
that’s difficult to score. Taking myself 
out of the equation allows me to see 
the game’s positives—it’s a polished 
packaging of the Mario license that fits 
comfortably on the Wii—but my per- 
sonal feelings are so inextricably linked 
to my thoughts on Mario it’s hard not to 
let my memories of what was and what 
should have been affect my judgment. 
It pains me to award it anything that 
might be seen as a negative score, but it 
would also wound me to give the game 
a high rating just for old time’s sake. 

It’s funny because I’ve never felt such a 
personal conflict with a review before, 
but I suppose that’s the price you pay 


always succeed; this is especially evident 
when watching casual gamers play. As 
an old-school Mario fan, I had trouble 
sorting out my ingrained feelings, but 
gamers who have no preexisting notions 
face a completely different problem: the 


: ida good job of 
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game is charming enough to win them 


New Super Mario Bros. Wii must 
have been especially problematic for 
Nintendo: they couldn’t make a game 
that was a pure homage to the past titles 
because then, the legion of new Wii 
owners would have been left without a 


point of entry, and it was for the direct 


opposite reason that they couldn’t craft 
a truly “new” Super Mario Bros. title 


that fully leveraged the Wii’s capabilities. 


The end result is a divided game that’s 
stuck with one foot in the past and one 
foot in the future; it tries very hard to 
maintain a hardcore vibe—the devious 
and complex level designs that require 
you to grind out progress harken back 
to the old-school NES era where success 
was earned, not given—while also try- 
ing to come across as accessible and fun. 
It’s a delicate juggling act and it doesn’t 


over, yet brutal enough to completely 
turn them off. I watched a couple of 
friends who got into gaming recently 
with the Wii play the game coopera- 
tively, and they were equally enthralled 
by the game’s style and frustrated by 
the level of challenge. In fact, in keeping 
with the game’s split personality, it’s 
best if there’s at least one old-school 
gamer in the driver's seat so the rest can 
just come along for the ride—in other 
words, a mixture of the old and the new, 
working together in harmony. 


when you do business with old friends. 


—Tae K. Kim 
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Meet Jeanne, a fellow witch whose fate is 
intertwined with that of Bayonetta. It's just too 
bad that the uneven story never fully explains 
the connection between the two women. 


bstance in this 


here’s an old adage about the 
first impression being the most 
important and unfortunately, 
my first encounter with Bayonetta 
wasn't positive: it was when the game 
was first announced 
and the very first 
image of the titular 


EDITORS’ — a I 
CHOICE glanced at the main 


Ci character’s sexy 
pose and ridiculous 
outfit, thought “Did 
they really attach guns to the back 
of her legs?” and wrote it off as yet 
another ham-fisted action title that 
would ultimately offer nothing more 
than a few moments of titillation. 
But as it turns out, Bayonetta is 
surprisingly good and much better 
than I could have ever anticipated. 


I just wish it didn’t take two hours 
of actually playing the game before you 
are given an opportunity to fully realize 
that. The game’s introductory levels 
move at such a chaotic pace that you 
barely have time to breathe, let alone 
take in the basic gameplay concepts and 
narrative linchpins thrown your way. It’s 
a hectic and confusing primer but it’s 
not particularly surprising: Bayonetta’s 
director, Hideki Kamiya, knows how to 
build memorable worlds, but he’s not 
so great at introducing you to them. He 
should take a cue from the fictional Willy 
Wonka who didn’t rush his lucky contest 
winners through his wondrous factory 
(as Kamiya does in Bayonetta) nor did 
he force them to stand outside the gates 
while he lectured them for 20 minutes 
on the hidden wonders that lay inside 
(as Kamiya did with Okami). Instead, the 
madcap chocolatier ushered his guests 
in and started them off slowly, showing 
them a few minor miracles so that they 
could acclimate themselves, and only 
after they started to feel comfortable did 
he unveil the real magic. 

And there is a terrific sense of magic to 
Bayonetta—it’s just so unfortunate that 
it’s so completely and utterly obfuscated 
by the main character’s overt sexuality 
and frantic anime-inspired shenanigans. 


Those two 
aspects 
may garner 
Bayonetta plenty of atten- 
tion, but it actively detracts 
from the game’s true strengths: 
A refined combat system anda 
ridiculously inspired menagerie 
of enemies on which to use it. The titular 
witch is like a skilled magician who is ter- 
rific at sleight of hand—a very subtle and 
intimate form of magic—but rather than 
rely on her natural skill to wow the audi- 
ence, she leans on a heavily overproduced 
stage show complete with burlesque 
dancers and a rocking soundtrack. As a 
character and heroine, she falls incredibly 
flat and it’s only when she lets her fists 
and feet do the talking that she starts to 
become palatable. Many gamers will be 
seduced by her looks and vampish ways, 
but I actually would have preferred if she 
cut down on the come-hither theatrics 
and focused more on kicking ass. 
Bayonetta is often compared to Devil 
May Cry, and while the two games do 
share a lot of similarities—no surprise 
considering Kamiya directed both— 
Sony’s God of War serves as a better 
point of reference. Both have epic stories, 
memorable protagonists, and refined 
combat; of course, God of War’s story and 


The titular Bayonetta may get aii the attention 
but the inspired enemies, like this two-headed 
dragon, are the true stars of the game. 


hero are handled with far more expertise 
and skill, but I actually give the edge to 
Bayonetta when it comes to the controls 
and battle system. The combat is a mind- 
blowingly ludicrous affair, and while it 
starts off as an over-the-top mess, it 
eventually settles down to become a taut 


technical challenge. The later levels, espe- 
cially, require a deep commitment to 
precision and timing but you always feel 
like you're in command of the action. 

It’s far more surgical and deliberate than 
God of War—Bayonetta’s scalpel to 
Kratos’ meat cleaver—and the number 
of available combos is utterly ridiculous. 
Even better, most attacks end with an 
incredibly satisfying finish in the form of 
an earth-shattering Weave Attack: this is 
where Bayonetta’s suit, made of her hair 


natch, comes alive to form a magic fist or 
high-heel adorned foot and put the ex- 
clamation point on your assault. You can 
also build up a magic meter to activate a 
deviously designed Torture Attack that 
reminded me a lot of Mortal Kombat’s 
Fatalities. Then there are the boss fights 
which get progressively weirder and 
better, and while they all boil down to 

an exercise in pattern recognition and 
timing, the payoff is enormous. The 


game also does an incredible job of never 
giving boredom an opportunity to set in. 
It’s like a perfectly designed roller coaster 
whose peaks and valleys are flawlessly 
meted out to deliver the best possible 
thrill. The sheer variety of things you do 
is also fantastic, with new enemies ap- 
pearing just as you start getting over the 
awe of the ones you've already encoun- 
tered, and the action is broken up by 
some unexpected sequences that never 
fail to revive your flagging interest. 
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Unfortunately, Bayonetta’s incompre- 
hensible story interjects itself every now 
and again to bring the momentum toa 
halt; the narrative is so convoluted and 
nonsensical that it makes the TV show 
Lost seem tightly scripted in comparison. 
It’s like classic Japanese anime: it’s pretty 
to watch, but the story makes abso- 
lutely no sense, the characterizations 
are incredibly weak—for all the thought 
put into her outwardly appearance, 
Bayonetta is essentially nothing more 
than Ninja Attack Barbie—and there are 
long-winded monologues where plenty of 
words are spoken but nothing is actually 
said. | played through every single mis- 
sion and watched every single cutscene 
and I still can’t tell you what the game is 
actually about. Bayonetta’s some sort of 
witch and she’s the key to some sort of 
prophecy, but the heavy-handed dialogue 
and disjointed exposition combine to 
form a dense wall of confusion that’s 
nigh impenetrable. 

There is no “Eureka!” moment when 
everything starts to magically make 
sense, and that’s an absolute shame 
because the mythology that underpins 
the action is incredibly interesting, and 
having it explained in a coherent fashion 
would have done wonders. This potential 
is especially evident in the inspired > 
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enemies: There are elements of Mayan, 
Greek, and Hindu mythology at play but 
the creature design is an utterly unique 
animal unto itself; as I said, the bosses 
are especially memorable and I marveled 
at their creative and deranged nature. 
When you face off against a gigantic 
two-headed stone dragon with an upside 
down head for a body, it tends to leave 
an impression. But just as they did with 
Bayonetta's sexuality, the designers 
forgot that a little can go a long way, and 
during the last third of the game, each 
defeated boss is revived for a series of 
encore performances which completely 
dispels the sense of wonder surrounding 
these awesome beasts. The game also 
drags on far too long and again, it’s just 
another example of not knowing when 
to say “when.” As the old saying goes, 
too much of a good thing is a bad thing, 
and there’s just too much of Bayonetta: 
by the time I got to the climatic final 
encounter, I was suffering from a tre- 
mendous case of battle fatigue. I was also 
utterly dismayed when I discovered that 
what looked like the end wasn’t the end 
at all but rather the beginning of the end. 
I don’t want to ruin the surprise so I'll 
just say this: don’t ever put the controller 
down, even when the end credits start 
to roll. 

But when I finally did claw my way past 
the finish line and took a long honest 
look back at my time with the game, I 
was shocked by how much I truly enjoyed 
it. Even after suffering through grueling 
battles, repeat deaths, campy dialogue, 
and head-numbingly bad plot, I still had 
a hell of time thanks to the immensely 
satisfying combat, inspired level design, 
and memorable boss encounters. It really 
is one of the better games I’ve played this 
year, and that’s particularly high praise 
for a title I had initially written off. It 
just goes to prove that while the first 
impression might be important, it’s the 
lasting memory that truly matters most 
and Bayonetta certainly leaves an impact, 
even if her stage presence and sense of 
timing need work.—Tae K. Kim 
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The Saboteur 


Hey, someone got sandbox 
in my WWII sim! 


Xbox 360 
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= Developer: Pandemic 
= Publisher: EA Games 
# ESRB: M 


hile it’s no secret World 
War II has been explored, 
excavated, and over- 
exploited by the modern-day gaming 
industry, developers keep heading back 
to its tragic embrace like moths to a 
particularly disastrous flame. Home 

to a regular blitzkrieg of RTS and FPS 
entries, the stealth shooter genre 

has remained relatively unaffected 
from an onslaught of World War II 
games, with only a few—most notably 
SouthPeak’s Velvet Assassin—taking a 
stab at portraying the conflict. Like the 
aforementioned Velvet, which actually 
carried the name “Sabotage” early in 
its development cycle, The Saboteur is 
based on the exploits of a real-life war 
hero William Grover-Williams, who 

is tasked with single-handedly taking 
down malevolent Nazi forces. 

Putting players in the badass boots 
of rough-and-tumble Irishman Sean 
Devlin, Saboteur places our unlikely hero 
in the thick of Nazi-occupied France, 


pistol in hand and a pack of dynamite in 
his satchel. Saboteur’s interpretation of 
wartime France is simply breathtaking, 
with every inch of Paris a stunning ad- 
dition to the game’s already impressive 
environment. What makes Saboteur’s 
world such a treat is the range in which 
you can explore it, as Sean can not only 
speed from Belleville to St. Germain in 
a wide assortment of Nazi and civilian 
vehicles, but is also allowed to scale his 
surroundings in the vein of Assassin’s 
Creed or Uncharted. Such exploration 
also adds to Saboteur’s core gameplay, 
opening up a variety of routes for Sean 
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1 order to progress.9 


Discretion is often times the better part of valor 
and taking a stealthier route is often necessary 
in order to achieve your goals. 


to take in order to achieve his objectives 
and asking for multiple playthroughs of 
certain missions. 

Saboteur’s stealth dynamic is another 
interesting aspect, opening up the op- 
tion for Sean to snap a Nazi's neck, 
swipe his uniform, and slip towards his 
next target unnoticed. For the most part 
Saboteur’s stealth works well, but ona 
number of occasions I found my meticu- 
lously plotted sneaking efforts in vain as 
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the mission at hand required me to all 
but ditch my cover in order to progress, 
asking me to throw away 30 minutes of 
cautious tip-toeing in favor of a none- 
too-subtle explosive charge or headshot. 
On many occasions stealth seemed like 
the alternative rather than the expected 
norm and this had the effect of turning 
Saboteur’s otherwise salt-of-the-earth 
protagonist into just another guns- 
akimbo action hero. 

In the coming weeks, Saboteur is 
almost guaranteed to be a victim of 
“It looks like GTA, but with Nazis” 


rhethoric and, on many accounts, that 


wouldn't be too far from the truth. 


Saboteur indeed borrows heavily from 
an assortment of other titles, but what 
new content it does offer up is handled 
extremely well. The game’s innovative 
Schindlers List-inspired visuals also con- 
trast the gritty wartime setting, with the 
revolution’s “Will to Fight” (or WtF, if 
you must) slowly restoring colors to vari- 
ous parts of the city as you overthrow 
your German oppressors, and the open- 
world mayhem and mission variety is in- 
credibly welcome. Saboteur’s main story 
took me about nine hours to complete, 
but this was barely after scratching the 
surface of the game’s many secondary 
assignments, collecting its wide array of 
vehicles, and ridding Paris entirely of its 
Nazi infestation. 

From planting explosives beneath 
enemy sniper nests to speeding over 
the lush Parisian countryside, there’s so 
much to do and see in The Saboteur that 
it’s incredibly easy to lose sight of the 
game’s minor quirks and frustrations. It 
may not be the most original title under 
the sun, but it is an absolute blast while 
it lasts, and an innovative and welcome 
addition to the overwhelming selection 
of World War II games.—Will Herring 
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A short rocket flight that has 
its moments but never quite 
reaches orbit. 


Xbox 360 


f you ever wished you could get 

one of those lumbering no-necked 
== thugs from Gears of War to 

leap more than a few inches off the 
ground, you'll appreciate Dark Void’s 
concept of “vertical cover:” the ability 
to blast skyward and grapple onto 
something high overhead to gain a 
tactical advantage is initially thrilling. 
Unfortunately, that exhilarating gimmick 
quickly becomes tiresome and the 
disjointed, uneven experience will leave 
you reaching for the barf bag. 

Dark Void’s development team includes 
some of the same talented folks who 
birthed the Crimson Skies series, so their 
pedigree for high-flying games can’t be 
argued. That expertise really pays off with 
an introductory sequence that really flies 
(pun intended): after a quick primer 


mission, you hop into the pilot seat as 
Will Grey, a square-jawed jockey who 
wrecks his plane on an uncharted island 
in the Bermuda Triangle and fumbles 

his way into a grim parallel universe of 
hissing Watchers and desperate resistance 
fighters. What starts as a mission to 
repair your busted ride becomes a quest 
to save humanity from alien invaders. Un- 
fortunately, the game quickly degenerates 


Melee attacks are one of the 

. quickest ways to bring down 
most enemies, and sometimes 
you'll end the beat-down by 
blasting a gooey hole in one. 


into a repetitive and unsatisfying experi- 
ence that fails to fully capitalize on the 
initial sense of inertia. Hurtling between 
huge rock columns in the alien equiva- 
lent of Monument Valley while blasting 
agile flying saucers to bits is fun at first 
but the novelty quickly wears thin, espe- 
cially when you realize that every aerial 
arena is virtually identical to the one you 
just conquered. 

You spend most of your time in Dark 
Void hustling from checkpoint to check- 
point, with frequent pauses to engage 
small crowds of robotic bad guys in 


combat. The gameplay falls into a rinse- 
lather-repeat cycle of striding up to a 
waist-high bit of debris, tapping a but- 
ton to slide into cover, and shooting 
anything that pokes out a head or leaps 
into plain sight. The controls are respon- 
sive, and you'll occasionally face heavily 
armored tough guys who actually put 

up a decent fight; but for the most part, 
you'll tangle with brain-dead enemies 


who lack any personality or survival in- 
stincts. Every now and then one will lob 
a grenade in your general direction, and 
some commit suicide in deadly bubbles 
of expanding energy, but most only put 
up a challenge when they show up in 
sufficient numbers. Eventually | got tired 
of pretending that tactics mattered and 
tore around bashing skulls with melee at- 
tacks in a desperate attempt to get some 
adrenaline flowing. 

This is where I wish I could say that 
the touted “vertical cover” comes to the 
rescue. Though this aspect of Dark Void 
is relatively innovative, its immediate 


novelty never proves to be anything more 
than a simplistic gimmick. The first few 
times | clutched the underside of a cliff or 
dangled off a metal platform, I found the 
vertiginous change of perspective exhila- 
rating. But that dizzying effect wore off 
in a hurry, and before long I felt like I was 
just fighting the same ordinary ground- 
based battles except this time, I was on 
the top floor instead of in the lobby. 


Dark Void works best on the rare 
occasions when it sets you free in 
expansive levels free of narrow transi- 
tions and contrived blockages, where 
you can choose to pound the ground in 
terrestrial combat, raise hell from a hov- 
ering high point, or streak around like 
a human missile. But for the most part, 
Dark Void saddles you with aggravat- 
ing objectives and other nuisances that 
completely kill the buzz. One mission 
that required me to take down three 
four-legged Archon tanks before they 
can destroy the resistance’s Ark put me 
within a hair’s breadth of switching the 


difficulty to “casual” just so I wouldn't 
have to play it anymore, and [‘d rather 
face water torture than endure another 
of the game’s “Defend the Suicidal Dim- 
wit” missions. 

When | was done with the game, I 
found myself feeling thankful the solo 
campaign was just six hours long—you 
know it’s a bad sign when you see a short 
campaign as a positive. If the foes were 
cunning enough to make every encounter 
unique, or the game made better use of 
the verticality inherent in the premise, 
Dark Void would have fared a whole lot 
better, but ultimately, it’s a disappoint- 
ing title that never manages to leave the 
tarmac.—Cameron Lewis 


Kratos’ journey is even 
better the second time. 


ou might think the value of the 
God of War Collection lies in 
the fact it packages two classic, 
best-selling PlayStation 2 games onto 
one disc, but you'd be wrong. You might 
also point to the updated visuals, the 
consistent 60fps presentation, and the 
inclusion of trophies and believe those 
are the highlights, 
but again, you are 
| incorrect. No, the 
yee §— true value of the God 
| of War Collection 
: f is it allows those of 
i us who've already 
completed the first 
two titles to sit back and reflect on the 
Ghost of Sparta’s journey to the peak of 
Mount Olympus, and further anticipate 
what lies ahead for Kratos in the 
upcoming God of War III. 


Don't get me wrong, I value con- 
venience just as much as you do, and 
having two fantastic games on one 
disc—at an affordable $40 price point to 
boot—isn’t something I dismiss lightly; 
Sony's botched backwards-compatibility 
initiative makes it impossible for me 
to play God of War I on my late-model 
PS3, and I gave away my copy of the 
original long ago, so it’s nice to have both 
on one Blu-ray disc. I also appreciated 


the enhanced visuals as they help the 
overall presentation, but to be honest, 
it’s a purely cosmetic upgrade: The only 
tangible effect it has is to bring the game 
up to modern standards (though oddly 
enough, the cinematics look as if they 
haven't been touched at all, making for 

a jarring transition when you go from 
the new hi-res gameplay to the rough 
cutscenes and back). Think about it 

this way: watching The Godfather in full 
1080p makes for a more pleasant experi- 
ence, but it doesn’t make the movie any 


more compelling or interesting. Perhaps 
you can pick out visual details you may 
have missed before or appreciate the set 
pieces a little more, but the core experi- 
ence, the thing that made the movie (or 
in this case the games) so compelling 
remains relatively untouched. 

Just as repeated viewings gives you an 
opportunity to revisit favorite scenes, the 
God of War Collection also allows you to 
replay through the moments that made 
the first two titles instant classics, such 
as the opening battle against the Colos- 
sus in God of War II-one of the greatest 


opening sequences in modern video 
game history. Of course, playing through 
the games again also forces you to take 
inventory of what they got wrong. With- 
out the initial sense of wonder and antici- 
pation to buoy the experience, you begin 
to notice there’s a fair amount of tedium 
in the game’s long stretches, where the 
action bogs down and you grind towards 
the next objective in a rinse-lather-repeat 
cycle. I also haven’t managed to figure 
out how the design team convinced 
themselves that the tightrope segments 


actually worked in the context of an ac- 
tion game. Going from a full on rampage 
to suddenly tip-toeing like a gymnast on 
a high beam is not only ludicrous, but 
incredibly annoying because you fall off 
every five steps. I was also reminded of 
how frustrating the fixed camera could 
be, not only because I wanted control 
over it but because it sometimes led to 
unnecessary falling deaths. To be fair, 
it’s one of the better fixed cameras I’ve 
ever had to deal with and it allows the 
developers to pull off some interesting 


cinematic tricks like pans and sweeps, 
but it was annoying enough for me to 
take note of it yet again. 

Despite these faults, my focus always 
fell back onto what made the God of War 
series so impactful: its skillful marriage of 
an interesting narrative to a brutally vis- 
ceral form of gameplay. The series wasn't 
revolutionary by any stretch—the story 
is an homage to the countless myths and 
legends we read in grade school and the 
action genre existed long before Kratos 
came along—but the original God of War 


and its sequel opened our eyes not to 
what an action game could be but rather 
to what it should be. It was as if we were 
all living in a world where pain existed 
but it wasn’t until someone came along 
and kicked us in our collective jewels 
that we learned the true meaning of the 
word. That magic is recaptured here in 
its full glory and, updated visuals aside, 
the two games still shine after all these 
years. I say that last part half-jokingly, of 
course, since it has only been four years 
since the original was released, but > 


things move fast in the video game world 
and the fact that God of War is still rel- 
evant today says a lot about the strength 
of the franchise’s formula. I think the 
word “visceral” is overused in video game 
writing (I’ve already used it twice, for 
example) but there really is no other way 
to describe God of War’s combat: it’s a 
bloody, meaty mess whose outright bru- 
tality belies the delicacy and sophistica- 
tion of the control scheme that oversees 
the carnage. The narrative also bears its 
fair share of the weight and while Kratos’ 
physical antics make him immediately 
memorable, it’s his spiritual plight— 
wonderfully narrated by Oscar-winning 
actress Linda Hunt—that ultimately 
renders him a noteworthy figure. As I 
said in the opening, it’s because of this 
aspect that I found the collection to be 
truly worthwhile. 

Because most of us already played 
through the first two games already, 
revisiting the first two titles back to back 


allows you to focus on the actual evolu- 
tion of Kratos as a character, something 
many gamers may have overlooked the 
first time around. He begins the original 
God of War as a whimpering servant of 
the Gods and, despite his brute strength, 
he almost comes across as sniveling 


when he begs them to take away the 
haunting memories of his past crimes; 
he’s so consumed by these demons and 
so driven by the desire to rid himself of 
them that he agrees, without pause or 
hesitation, to take on a task that seems 
nigh impossible—killing Ares, the God of 
War. This speaks less to Kratos’ prowess 


as a warrior and more to the sense of 


utter desperation that has settled over 
him, and it’s interesting to watch as that 
despair slowly transforms over the course 
of the two games into an all-consuming 
hatred of Zeus. Regardless of whether it’s 
justified or not, his need for revenge then 
carries him through to the conclusion 
of God of War II, where we leave him 
leading an army of Titans towards the 
peak of Mount Olympus and what we can 
presume is a final confrontation with the 
pantheon that has tormented him so. 
This brings me to the main reason why 
I appreciated the God of War Collection: 
the timing involved in its release. God of 
War III is still a few months away, but in 
the meantime I have the chance to study 
up on the events that have occurred 
thus far, so I can go into that game with 
a fresh memory; it’s like opening an old 
wound so you can reexamine it before 
you sew it back up again for good. I don’t 
need to be reminded of the respective 
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greatness of the first two titles in order Star Wars and The Empire Strikes Back 
to enjoy God of War III, but doing so will __in one easy-to-digest package. God of 
no doubt help put the events to come in War Collection is exactly like that: 


a better light. The holiday release date in a crowded holiday season full of 
definitely has more to do with Sony try- notable releases, I find myself think- 
ing to make up for the fact God of War ing about Kratos and God of War III, 


III wasn’t ready for the critical shopping and that’s a definite check-mark in 
season, but they also had to be cognizant __ the “win” column for Sony. The fact 


of the benefit of getting the franchise we get access to two classic games 
name back onto our collective minds in one package is also a win for us, 
heading into 2010. but again, the ability to take a long 

Regardless of their motivation, the look back at Kratos’ journey is the 
Collection has the right effect: Asa result —_ true reward of this amazing collection. 
of playing through the two previous —Tae K. Kim 


titles, I’m already starting to think ahead 

to what God of War III will entail. While 4 -_ 
the countless previews and teaser trailers * * * * * 
have been effective in drumming up . 7 
fan anticipation, actually giving them a PROS: 

chance to relive Kratos’ adventures will 

really stoke the fires. Imagine how much 

more excited you would have been for CONS: 7 

The Return of the Jedi if a few months 

before its release, LucasFilm rereleased 


) hile most games come with 
both a multiplayer and 
__ single-player component, the 

fact is dey’ re either one or the other; 
both modes are often included to fill 
out the feature list, but often a game 
is either a single-player game with a 
multiplayer mode tacked on or, as was 
the case with Left 4 Dead, a multiplayer 
title whose single-player component 
is nothing more than an extended 
warm-up for the online festitives. In 
the last year, I’ve logged close to 150 
hours of Left 4 Dead multiplayer and 99 
percent of that time 
was spent kicking 
ass in the eight- 
player competitive 
multiplayer mode, 
Versus. It completely 
sucked me and three 
of my friends in 
and we played it exclusively: any mode 
that didn’t let us strangle survivors as 
a Smoker or punch war veterans off 
hospital rooftops as a Tank didn’t exist 
in our minds. 

It was blatantly obvious from the 
get-go Left 4 Dead was a multiplayer 
game to its very core and while playing 
through the single-player campaign of- 
fers up some interesting moments, try- 
ing to survive the “infected” apocalypse 
alone is ill-advised—not only in real life, 
but in the game as well. It’s a fact Valve 


takes to heart with their sequel, Left 4 
Dead 2, a title that doesn’t reinvent Left 
4 Dead's wheel so much as it retreads it. 
L4D2 feels incredibly similar to the first 
one: You start each campaign, which 
is presented as a “movie” that breaks 
its scenes into playable levels, as four 
everyman survivors of a infected out- 
break. You're given a bevy of guns with 
which to blow away hundreds of undead 
goons in an attempt to escape to safety. 
The biggest addition comes mainly 
in the form of melee weapons which 
now allow you to physically dole out 
punishment to your enemies; unlike the 
original where you could only shove an 
infected enemy away, you're now given 
access to katanas, cricket bats, and 
chainsaws for close-quarters combat. 
The new special infected units also 
add some much-needed variety to the 


gameplay. You'll see the return of the 
spry Hunter, the barfing Boomer, the 
behemoth Tank, the spooky Witch and 
the sticky tongued Smoker, but they’re 
now joined by new infected who seem 
specifically designed to help separate 
and segregate the survivors. The lanky 
Spitter launches green gobs of pool- 

ing acid that only an idiot would run 
through; the chimp-like Jockey hops on 
your head and drives you like a stolen 
car; and Chargers plow through crowds 
before smashing survivors like he’s ten- 
derizing a steak. These baddies provide 
a unique and unpredictable challenge 
for you and your posse, not only because 
the combinations of their attacks are so 
potently lethal, but because the enemy 
A.I. brilliantly blends their abilities. 
During one memorable match, a Boomer 
blinded my entire team with vomit, 
allowing a Jockey to easily steer me into 
an acidic death. That sort of coordina- 
tion and teamwork makes surviving 
until the end-of-level safe house far 
tougher and much more thrilling. 


Unfortunately, the survivor A.I. 
isn't nearly as brilliant, which is ironic: 
somehow, the mindless infected are far 
smarter than the supposedly “human” 
survivors. It truly is atrocious and 
during my time with the single-player 
mode—I played it in the name of due 
process but again, you're wasting your 
time if you're not playing this game 
online—my computer allies regularly 
trailed behind, got lost, ignored me 
when I was mauled, and refused to 
pick me up when I was incapacitated. 
Thankfully, Valve put a ton of effort into 
revamping the game's online offerings: 
the new maps are full of nooks, cran- 
nies and shortcuts that clever players 
can exploit and new modes such as the 
brilliant Scavenge, a terrific take on the 
tried-and-true capture the flag concept, 
shine: The time-based mode has survi- 
vors attempting to capture combustible 
containers of gasoline they use to keep 
a generator running; each container 
adds time to a ticking timer and it’s the 
infected’s job to stop them from keeping 


the lights on. It’s a creative twist on an 
old gameplay idea, and the frantic chaos 
makes the short and punchy rounds 
incredibly entertaining. 

Leading up to the launch of Left 
4 Dead 2, angry Internet boycotters 
condemned the game for being a quick 
cash-grab on a successful new IP, but 
after getting my hands on the actual 
product, it’s clear that was just unneces- 
sary hysteria. Frankly, I'd be satisfied 
just playing multiplayer in the five new 
campaigns, if only because the levels 
in each “movie” are longer and larger 
than any in the first game and give you 
more options to explore. I will miss the 
maps from the first game, though I’m 
guessing they'll eventually be released 
as DLC, and I will definitely miss the 
original survivors who were actually 
charismatic and memorable—aside from 
the overzealous Ellis, the new survivors 
are all uniformly bland. Coach, Nick, and 
Rochelle barely qualify as characters since 
there is nothing to define their individual 
personalities. Instead of Francis’ senility 


or Louis’ non-stop panic, you're left with 
a cast of mostly forgettable characters. 
The crew plays the “straight men” to Ellis’ 
enthusiastic “funny man’ role, but it falls 
completely flat, usually because they mo- 
notonously tell him to pipe down during 
one of his potentially hilarious stories. 
I'll miss the charming funny narrative 
subtleties, too—where spray-painted 
walls told funny stories of other passerby 
survivors, the graffiti in L4D2 rarely 
conveys anything beyond “We are going 
to the mall.” But honestly, I got over it 
pretty quick because, after all, who has 
time to think about the past when you've 
got an army of bloodthirsty infected 
charging towards you?—Mitchell Dyer 
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Assassin’s 
Creed: 
Bloodlines 
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Developer: Griptonite Games 
Publisher: Ubisoft 
ESRB: M 


ecause it was released at the same 
time as Assassin’s Creed II, it’s 
easy to assume that Bloodlines 
ties into Ezio Auditorie di Firenze’s 
quest for vengeance; but surprisingly, 

it stars Altair, the main protagonist of 
the original Assassin’s Creed. It seemed 
a little odd that Ubisoft would, two 
years after Altair’s adventures had been 
concluded, release a seemingly unrelated 
narrative, especially when it has a new 
star to promote, but I suppose it isn’t 
the strangest thing Ubisoft’s done with 
the franchise—that honor belongs 

to the cross promotion they did with 
Konami to get Altair’s assassin’s robes 
onto Snake's grizzled frame. 

Bloodlines isn’t the first handheld 
Assassin's Creed title, but what makes 
it the most interesting is the inclusion 
of the series’ trademark free-roaming 
gameplay. Unfortunately, while Altair 
can indeed scale buildings and explore 
his surroundings, the game isn’t nearly 
as open as they'd like you to believe. 
Various invisible walls block Altair’s 
path, the sprawling cities have been 
dissected into numerous zones, and 
the open-ended fields and countryside 
have been removed completely. The 
15 second load time in between each 
zone is also quite devastating as it really 
robs the game of its flow, unlike the big 
brother console versions. 

You just can’t help but feel that the 
project was too ambitious for its own 
good. Much of Bloodlines works just as 


well as it did with the original Assassin’s 
Creed, but a number of strange design 
choices certainly hinder the game as a 
whole. The series’ stealth dynamic is 
lightly referred to, but hardly encour- 
aged, and none of the innovations intro- 
duced in Assassin’s Creed II found their 
way into Bloodlines, leading players into 
a monotonous experience. It looks great 
and has its virtues, but it just doesn’t 
live up to the high expectations that 

the Assassin's Creed name now carries. 
—Will Herring 
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LittleBigPlanet 
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Developer: SCE Cambridge Studio 
Publisher: Sony 
ESRB: E 


ith nary a blazing firearm 
nor barely-clad babe in sight, 
LittleBigPlanet established 
itself as an absolute killer app for 
PlayStation 3 owners last Fall, delivering 
a winning and 
* whimsical synthesis 
of cooperative 
platform action and 
robust, easy-to-use 
level creation tools. 
One year later, 
Media Molecule’s modern masterpiece 
arrives on the PSP, and though the 
“cooperative” part of the equation is 
missing, nearly everything else that 
made the original such a captivating 


and smile-inducing experience is 
untarnished by the transition. 

As with Media Molecule’s original 
creation, the new campaign stages burst 
with creativity at every turn, giving 
your customizable Sackboy character a 
large variety of unique and unexpected 
scenarios to run, jump, grab, and ride 
through. The PSP also maintains the 
game's trademark style and quirky 
aesthetic that blend realistic objects and 
bold artwork to create a visual experi- 
ence like no other. Aside from a bit less 
pop from the texture work and some 
simplified animations, it all holds up 
remarkably well on the small screen. 

The level creation and sharing abilities 
are also recreated without any notable 
concessions. Creating worthwhile stages 
takes a considerable amount of effort 
but the simple and wide-ranging tools 
make it possible for anyone to get start- 
ed on their own unique masterworks. 

It's also a cinch to upload and download 
creations off the PlayStation Network, 
and I fully expect a barrage of mind- 
blowing gameplay experiments, care- 
fully recreated retro gaming stages, and 
thoroughly original experiences to be 
made available soon. Unfortunately, as 
implied earlier, the uproarious four-player 
cooperative play from the PlayStation 3 
was left out of the PSP game, making this 
LittleBigPlanet trek strictly a single-player 
voyage. But even as a solo-only experi- 
ence, LittleBigPlanet is a brilliant fit for 
Sony’s handheld, maintaining nearly every 
bit of the charm and wide-eyed wonder of 
the console game while introducing PSP 
owners to this wonderfully unique series. 
—Andrew Hayward 
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James 


Cameron's 
Avatar: 
The Game 


Let's hope the movie ts better. 


Xbox 360 
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# Developer: Ubisoft Montreal 
@ Publisher: Ubisoft 
@ ESRB: T 


hen Ubisoft and James 
Cameron announced the 
Avatar video game, they made 
it clear they wanted to create a title 

that would not only raise the bar for 
movie tie-ins, but usher in a new era for 
the video game medium itself. That’s a 
rather lofty aspiration and the question 
is, did they succeed? 

Well, not quite. Unfortunately, Avatar 
has little going for it, but the one thing 
it does right is the visuals: the sweeping 
open world of Pandora looks fantastic, 
with lush vegetation and clear skies full 
of floating rocks. Yet, I felt something 
crucial was missing from the whole plan- 
etary spectacle: It didn’t feel alive. The 
world, while beautiful, is really nothing 
more than an arena for repetitive battles 
with various creatures, plants, and 
mission objectives. Recent titles such as 
Briital Legend or Assassin's Creed II took 
pains to make their worlds feel unique 
and memorable, but Avatar’s Pandora 
does little to immerse the player in its 


Playing as the Na’vi should have been 
a unique gaming experience, but it’s 
generic and disappointing. 


jungle habitat. A feature called Pandor- 
pedia, within the game’s menu, explains 
some of the history and ecology of the 
world in small paragraphs, but I couldn't 
help but feel more time should have 
been spent bringing Pandora to life 


rather than writing encyclopedia entries. 


The game tries to mix things up by 
letting you play as two distinct sides: the 
Na’vi (big blue aliens) or the RDA (human 
space marines), and each one features 
different abilities, vehicles, and storylines. 


Discretion is often times the better part of 
valor and taking a stealthier route is often 
necessary in order to achieve your goals. 


oftentimes dizzying moments. I found 
that on both sides of the battle I spent 
most of my time running through forests 
like a possessed delivery boy, avoiding 
conflicts and interacting with characters 
or surroundings in order to complete 
mission objectives, with no real chal- 
lenge or sense of accomplishment. The 
few boss battles, mostly reserved for the 
RDA campaign, can be quickly resolved 
with a few grenade rounds. The game 
ultimately gives you no incentive to con- 


@[ couldn't help but feel more time should have 
been spent bringing Pandora to life 


However, regardless of which perspective 
you choose, you're presented with similar 
mission objectives—you just happen to be 
standing on the other side of battle as you 
do them. The RDA missions offer some 
interesting features like the ability to go 
crashing around in the large mech AMP 
suits, but the Na’vi campaign is a pretty 
dismal affair. I found this highly disap- 
pointing as the Na’vi could have offered 
something different from the many sci-fi 
space grunt titles already on the market. 
While I found the RDA soldier route 
slightly better (as it was more challeng- 
ing to fight against the Na’vi than to play 
as one of them) neither campaign of- 
fered anything worth a $60 investment. 
The controls are awkward and clunky 
which makes for some frustrating and 


tinue playing, as once you've completed 
one mission, you've completed them all. 

The game has native support for 3D- 
capable televisions, but I wasn't able to 
test that feature. It may add a bit more 
fun to the game visually, but overall, Ava- 
tar disappoints on almost all accounts. 
James Cameron’s Avatar: The Video 
Game only proves the movie-to-video 
game genre is as treacherous as the planet 
of Pandora itself.—Sean Mirkovich 
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Final Fantasy 
Crystal 
Chronicles: 
The Crystal 
Bearers 


Wii owners looking for an epic 
Final Fantasy experience will 
be disappointed. 


PPPOE EERE SEH HEE HEE EEE HE REESE SET HHH E SHEE ES EEEEE SEES ESE HHH ED EES 


= Developer: Square Enix 
@ Publisher: Square Enix 
@ ESRB: T 


initially considered opening up this 

review by likening Crystal Bearers 

to a rollercoaster ride in that it’s 
full of ups and downs. But after careful 
consideration, I’ve decided the metaphor 
applies in a very different way: playing 
it is the video game equivalent of riding 
a theme park attraction whose first big 
drop is exciting but then peters out 
with a handful of rickety, ill-designed 
bumps before it lurches towards an 
unsatisfying end. 

And yes, the game does start off 

with a bang: the first playable sequence 
consists of a skydiving segment where 
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Layle’s telekinesis powers allow you to interact 
with enemies in interesting ways; most foes have 
a unique reaction to uncover as well. 


the exits are located (or how to reach 
them, in some cases) proves to be an 
exercise in frustration. The sole “world 
map’ and current objective indicator the 
game provides is rather unhelpful and 
at one point, I was stuck simply because 
I couldn’t figure out where I needed to 
go—there were no markers, pointers, or 
hints of any type to send me on my way. 
This wasn’t my only frustration, 
either. Enemy horde encounters (save 
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bad design decision that severely 
hampers its impact. 


Layle, the main protagonist, freefalls 
while shooting down a horde of flying 
demon birds attacking an airship. From 
there comes a cinematic battle on the 
ship bridge, flying the damaged ship to 
safety through dangerous ravines, and 
a crash-landing at the gate of a bustling 
city. Sounds great so far, right? Unfortu- 
nately, the excitement starts to flatline 
fairly fast. 

The world you explore is indeed inter- 
esting, but it proves to be very difficult 
to navigate. Maps are not provided for 
any of the environments you explore, 
and oftentimes remembering which 
area connects to what or even where 


for boss fights) are timed but if the 
timer runs out before you've killed off 
every foe—something you will want to 
do as it earns Layle more hit points— 
you'll have to sit and wait several min- 
utes before they appear again. Making 
matters worse is the effect they have on 
the actual landscape: At one point I was 
unable to proceed because a cave’s en- 
trance was blocked off by enemies who 
were rampaging around inside. I could 
do nothing but wait until their timer ran 
out so I could enter the cave. I also hated 
the mandatory mini-games sprinkled 
throughout the game; some of them are 
excruciatingly bad, and oftentimes the 
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instructions and goals are incredibly 
vague, leading to additional aggrava- 
tion. And finally, there’s the issue of the 
game's length. Just as I reached what 
I thought was the halfway point, the 
game's conclusion suddenly made an 
appearance. The final boss revealed it- 
self, | fought it, and, just like that, it was 
over. Admittedly, the final boss battle is 
awesome, but the abruptness with which 
it arrives robs it of any sense of build up. 
All told, I spent 16 hours playing Crystal 
Bears—four of which were spent lost 
and in side quests—making this a less- 
than-epic title that doesn’t live up to the 
Final Fantasy name. 

Crystal Bearers is slick and polished 


_ but it somehow comes off feeling like 


a half-finished product. For every 
beautiful environment or clever twist 
on combat, there’s a bad design decision 
that severely hampers its impact. It’s 
particularly disappointing given the fact 
this game has been simmering at Square 
Enix for over four years now—almost as 
long a development cycle as some recent 
installments in the main Final Fantasy 
series. Sorry to say, Wii owners, but if 
you re looking an epic Final Fantasy mas- 
terpiece, you're going to have to wait for 
Square Enix to release something else. 
—Heidi Kemps 
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Lego 
Rock Band 


Two iconic franchises meet, b 
the results are less than ex wciting: 


PS3, Xbox 360, Wii 
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@ Developer: TT Games 

= Publisher: Warner Bros. Interactive 
Entertainment 

= ESRB: E10+ 


rossovers in entertainment 


media aren't anything new. If 

there was money to be made 
and merchandise to sell, you could bet 
your Saturday morning that the Jetsons 
would find their way into a Flintstones 
plot before you could say “continuity 
error. Now, the TT Games line of Lego 
titles have taken an interesting approach 
to the tried-and-true intercompany 
crossover conundrum: take an iconic 
pop culture franchise (so far so good) 
and then throw in an iconic...toy... 
block...franchise? 

As odd as it sounds, the results have 
been impressive. Lego Star Wars and 
Lego Indiana Jones took gamers into a 
blockified George Lucas sandbox, and 
Lego Batman introduced a fresh, zany 
twist on the often painfully gritty dark 
knight detective. Of course, this was 
just the beginning: Lego Harry Potter, 
Lego Indy 2, and even Lego Universe, 

a mini-figure infested MMO, are all in 
development, which brings us to the 
aforementioned conundrum: how much 
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The visual theme might be Lego but the 
gameplay is still classic Rock Band. 


Lego is too much Lego? As one of the 
numerous Lego Rock Band loading 
screens attests, “There have been over 
400 billion Lego elements created since 
1949. That’s a lot of Lego!” 

It sure is. 

The Rock Band franchise has been 
blessed with consistent quality thus far. 
The former Guitar Hero imagineers over 
at Harmonix managed to introduce just 
enough new content, charm, and kickass 
music into each installment to pioneer 
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features are a nice perk—but | couldn't 
help but feel there were some missed 
opportunities here. | was hoping TT 
would go all-out with the Lego theme, 
allowing you to build your own guitars, 
stages, and tour vans from a few of 
those 400 billion Lego elements they so 
happily flaunt; but instead, we get a wide 
assortment of pre-made mini-figures, 
not to mention some outlandish instru- 
ments and Rock Den decorations. It’s an 
interesting enough attempt, but there's 
no escaping the feeling that it could’ve 
been so much more. 

The game’s setlist is an interesting 
blend of classic and contemporary tunes, 
though, and even with a few musical 
travesties in its midst, the devs included 
a lot of quality music. While they never 
fall back on the Kidz Bop route by 
including the likes of the Alys, AJs, and 
Hillary Duffs of the world, there’s also an 
array of genuinely interesting and toe- 
tapping tracks that further serve the idea 
that Lego Rock Band isn’t playing down 
to children but rather with them. The 
game also has a nice collection of Rock 
Challenges, featuring a number of smile- 
inducing scenarios and goofy animations 
(scare away a legion of ghastly spirits 
with Ray Parker Jr.'s “Ghostbusters” 
theme and try not to smirk). 

Ultimately, though, Lego Rock Band 
is still vanilla Rock Band at its core, 
and will really only serve as a standout 
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but feel ons were Some missed 
opportunities here.9 


their own rhythm-based revolution. 
This year’s The Beatles: Rock Band only 
added to that fire, but the question 
remains—does the same apply for Lego 
Rock Band? Is it an incredibly rich, 
magical mystery tour of music that just 
happens to feature an insanely popular 
brand of plastic playthings? 

Not quite. During my time with it, 
I just couldn't get past the fact it was 
still Rock Band, albeit with Legos as 
the dominant visual theme. There’s 
nothing wrong with that, of course, and 
the trademark Lego charm is still in full 
effect—the game's cutscenes are silly 
and witty, and the Lego customization 


experience for newcomers or younger 
gamers. It’s fun while it lasts, but it 
certainly won't blaze any new trails 

as far as virtual rockstardom goes, 

and diehard fans of Rock Band should 
hope that the devs return to their hard 
rocking roots for the next genuine 
installment.—Will Herring 
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Silent Hill: 
Shattered 
Memories 


You really can’t go home again... 
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a Developer: Climax Group 
# Publisher: Konami 
# ESRB: M 


y first exposure to Konami's 
Silent Hill series of scare-fests 
was over 10 years ago, fresh 
off of a week-long bender of Resident 
Evil 2. Ready for even more malformed 
monsters and mutant crocodile 
menaces, | was somewhat surprised 
when I powered my PlayStation on to 
find an incredibly different environment 
than RE2’s Raccoon City. Instead of 
facing a horde of genetically altered 
flesh-eaters, I was met with twisting 
camera angles, hauntingly melodic 
background music, and faceless creepy 
crawlies straight out of the 1990 movie 
Jacob’s Ladder. Silent Hill’s titular fog- 
infested locale was frightening in a much 
more psychological sense, creating a 
general sense of uneasiness and anxiety 
that offered a nice change of pace from 
RE's conventional George Romero-esqué 
scare tactics. 

The franchise hit a high point with the 
scarring Silent Hill 2, a journey through 
the psyche of a tortured widower that 
garnered both critical and commercial 
acclaim. After a relatively successful 
direct sequel to the original with Silent 
Hill 3, the franchise slowly headed back 
to obscurity with the almost entirely 
unrelated Silent Hill 4: The Room 
(originally not even a Silent Hill title), 
then ran safely back towards the horror 
conventions it tried so hard to stray 
from with the U.S.-developed Silent Hill: 
Homecoming. Despite its masterfully 
frightening origins, the Silent Hill series 
fell victim to contrived and confusing 
plot twists, as well as several inherent 
gameplay issues such as unwieldy 
cameras and a slow, cerebral pace that 
proved too taxing for survival-horror 
fans accustomed to Resident Evil’s gut- 
wrenching pace. 

Luckily, Shattered Memories 
returns to the series’ glory days by 


Silent Hill's faceless foes return in full form, but 
Harry has traded in his splintered 2x4 for a good 
pair of jogging shoes. 


re-imagining the first Silent Hill and 
combining it with a more psychological 
ploy that harkens back to the classic 
second installment; Harry Mason is 
still searching for his daughter in the 
barren villa of Silent Hill and as the 
game progresses, players slowly begin 
to unravel the mystery of the town and 
the man who haunts its foggy streets. 
But rather than being a direct remake, 
Shattered Memories has an interesting 
twist: the developers—Climax Group, 
the promising minds behind 2007's 
handheld prequel, Origins—bills it as 
a game that “plays you as much as you 
play it.” Every so often, the core action 
will be broken up by small psychiatric 
sessions, prompting an unorthodox 
doctor to ask you almost uncomfortably 
personal questions about your hopes, 
fears, and sexuality. Depending on your 
answers, the game will shape itself as 
more tailor-made for whoever’s playing 
it. After all, what’s more frightening 
than a horror game that knows what 
scares you? 

While the psychoanalyzation angle 
is certainly an ambitious one, it just 
doesn’t quite go far enough. Two 
separate playthroughs of Shattered 
Memories with polar-opposite answers 
did alter character behaviors and 
appearances, but the game’s all-too-easy 
puzzles and bland, repetitive combat 
were left entirely untouched. Add in the 
fact the game can easily be completed 


in less than five hours, and there isn’t 
an awful lot to keep players around for 
another playthrough—unless seeing a 
lovely prom queen as both a blonde and 
a brunette is that enticing. 

The aforementioned “combat” is 
especially disappointing: Unlike previous 
Silent Hill titles, Harry is unable to 
actually fight his faceless foes, instead 
resigned to meekly pushing them 
aside and scurrying away. Discretion 
is the better part of valor unless, of 
course, you're mired in a dense fog 
that surrounds a labyrinthine city, at 
which point, it just becomes jarringly 
annoying. Harry does come equipped 
with a GPS on his cell phone, but the 
level design is so straightforward—every 
path but the one you are meant to take 
is blocked off by a convenient wall of 
ice or some other debris—that it’s 
completely useless. 

At the end of the day, Silent Hill: 
Shattered Memories is ambitious, but 
the weight of its problems, both old 
and new, keep it from being anything 
more than a nostalgic love letter 
addressed to diehard series fans. There 
just isn't enough meat to keep anyone 
else interested, or frightened, for that 
matter.—Will Herring 
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Ain unabashed tribute to Diabio 
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carves out its own niche. 


as “amuse-bouche” which 
literally translates into “mouth 
amuser.’ It’s used to describe a well- 
composed morsel which is served 
before a meal that should whet the 
diner’s appetite for the main course. 
The concept of amuse-bouche can also 
be applied to game design: A short, 
focused experience 
is frequently the 
best way to present 
an idea and that’s 
the genius behind 
Torchlight, an action- 
role-playing game 
designed by some 
of the original creators of Diablo. It 
presents the best aspects of the genre— 
such as the obsessive loot collecting—in 
a perfectly portioned size and acts as 
a wonderful appetizer to tide you over 
until Diablo III arrives. 

It showcases the addictive nature 
of action RPGs and builds upon the 
formula set by titles such as Diablo and 
Fate. For instance, there’s an amaz- 
ing amount of weapons, armor, and 
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trinkets to enchant and upgrade, and 
they sport a color scheme—green for 
enchanted items, purple for set items 
and so on—that will be immediately 
familiar to Diablo veterans. Of course, 
if Torchlight was nothing more than a 
Diablo clone, it could only achieve a cer- 
tain amount of success but thankfully, 
Runic Games went the extra mile and 
added some tweaks that help improve 
the established formula. One of the keys 
to Torchlight’s success lies in your pet, 

a helper character that not only fights 
alongside you in combat but can cast 
spells, equip items, and serve as a pack 
mule that can carry extra items so you 
don’t have to clutter up your own in- 
ventory with loot. The best part is, and 
again, this is a perfect example of how 
Runic rethought Diablo and sought to 
make it better, you can send your pet 
back to Torchlight to automatically sell 
off unwanted gear. Diablo players know 
well the repetitive grind of teleport- 
ing back to town in order to clear their 
inventory and fatten their coin purses 
so being able to have your pet take care 
of this menial task while you continue 
to explore the labyrinths beneath 
Torchlight is a real boon. 

I also appreciated Torchlight’s overall 
presentation and mood. Many action- 
RPGs have a dark and serious vibe but 
Torchlight features a light, deft touch 
that really brings the game to life. It 
also cleverly turns fantasy convention 


the red and blue indicators for heaith and mana. 


on its head: for instance, during my 
playthrough, I was surprised by a 
mechanized walker that stepped out of 
a corridor and began blasting me with 

a Gatling gun. There is also a ton of 
potential in the mod tools, which Runic 
will have released when you read this. It 
wasn't available at the time of my review 
but enterprising players had already 
figured out how to alter the game—I 
was able to find one mod that turned 
my pet into a powerful Dragonkin—so | 
can only imagine what sorts of cool and 
useful mods will crop up once the official 
toolset releases. 

In refining the Diablo experience, 
Runic has put its own stamp on the 
genre with Torchlight. With fast-paced 
combat, a distinct atmosphere, a variety 
of options to help you explore the 
dungeons, and a recession-friendly $20 
price, Torchlight is a wonderful choice 
for gamers looking to tide them over 
until Diablo III. Just don’t be surprised 
if you find this appetizer to be just as 
satisfying as a full meal.—Jason Wilson 
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Gotta catch ‘emall 


| Pokémon Stadium graced the cover of 


our 160-page February 2000 issue, and 


| it was backed by a five-page feature that 


took a look at the first N64 Pokémon 
| title, the Pokémon Trading Card game, 
and Pokémon Gold & Silver for Game - 
_ Boy Color. It was the first time Pokémon 


| was the central image of a GamePro 


_ cover, and Stadium was lauded for 
__ its “good old-fashioned melee battles 


with jaw-dropping 64-bit graphics.” We | 


_ also took a look at Oddworld: Munch’s 


1 Oddysee for the PlayStation 2. Odd- 


world garnered critical acclaim on the 
_ PlayStation, with Abe’s Exoddus and 


) Oddysee, but those predecessors were 


notorious, too, as their steep difficulty 
left broken controllers and enraged 


players in their wake. Ironically, Munch _ 
_ The dead bring the Dreamcast to life. 


_ Resident Evil Code: Veronica was a significant release, as the Dreamcast- 


went from a PS2-launch title to an Xbox 
exclusive, and the follow-up, Stranger’s 
Wrath, was also anchored solely to the 


a ‘Microsoft console. Both Pokémon and 


Oddworld were bound by a common 


| trend at this point in the PlayStation- 


‘Nintendo 64-Dreamcast console era, as 


: : developers took proven properties and 
| expanded them from 2D to 3D space. 


Tried-and-true 2D play mechanics had 


| to be completely reworked, and some 


_ franchises failed to make the transition. 
| and became extinct during this ole 
= in video panes. 
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Unreal Tournament Castlevania: Legacy of Darkness : 


The a —— battle | . | 

Epic Games’ first-person shooter Unreal fourcamnent for PC was the highest-rated 
game in the issue with 5.0 scores in each category (Graphics, Sound, Control, and 

Fun Factor). Id Software's first two Quake titles may have been the trend-setting 3D 
“corridor shooters” (a term that became “first-person shooter” used today) but Unreal 


~ took the genre to, well, unreal heights—especially with the game’s stunning graphics 
_ engine. Unlike the first Unreal, Tournament ditched the single-player experience to 
~ focus on multiplayer free-for-all or team-based deathmatches. Quake III Arena also 


focused on multiplayer, but the two FPS titles would divide genre fans into Quake 


_ and Unreal camps, with proponents of each one sniping at one another in the most 
hotly-contested debate since GameDay vs. Madden NFL 97 in 1996. GamePro proudly 


jumped on team Unreal, as Quake III Arena only garnered a 3.5 Fun Factor score, and 
was summed up as “a 3D graphics demo disguised as a heart-pounding fragfest,” by 
reviewer Dan Elektro. Other games in the 5.0 Fun Factor club were Namco Museum 
64 (N64), Test Drive 6 — and — 3.2" Offense (Dreamcast). : 


Tarnished Legacy 

In the loser’s bracket, Castlevania: Legacy of Darkness (Nintendo 64) “won” the race to 
the bottom with a 2.0 Fun Factor score. Castlevania was a beloved staple of 2D gaming, 
but fans of the whip-toting vampire -killing action franchise had to trudge through Leg- 
acy’s ill-conceived and incoherent levels, populated with bland and blurry 3D objects. 
Castlevania 64 from 1998 was bad enough, but Legacy upped the awful ante with dif- 
ferent playable characters (one could become—listen-up New Moon fans—a werewolf), 
confusing camera angles, and narratives that went nowhere. The result: a colossal mess. _ 
Castlevania finally got 3D right three years later with Lament of Innocence for PlaySta- _ 
tion 2, but as one of the follow-ups to the spectacular Symphony of the Night, cues o 
Darkness was an apt title for the franchise's run on saan s Oa bit console. 


exclusive title hit on February 29, 2000. RE fans had their fill of the survival- 


horror series on the PlayStation and Nintendo 64, yet those platforms’ 


graphical capabilities could only push so far and their obvious limits began 
to appear. Although trailing third in the “console wars” at the time, the 


_ Dreamcast’s visual prowess let the developers at Capcom bring the 
franchise’s creepy visuals—blood, rotting corpses, carnage, and stylized 


lighting—to vivid life. For rabid Resident Evil fans, Veronica was reason 
enough to get a Dreamcast system—illustrating a single title 
had the power to move hardware. The RE franchise was able 

to prove the get-the-game, get-the-console phenomenon again — 

five years later, when Resident Evil 4 was initially xeleared Asa 
GameCube-exclusive ti title. Mike ces 
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